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BOGOTA 


By  I)h.  Fabio  Lozano  Torkijos 

Kitron  tCxIraonliitarji  and  Minixter  Plenipotentiarii  of  Colombin  in  the  I'nited  Statex 

The  task  of  (lescribinfr  a  city  is  diflicult.  One  cri*s  by  too  many 
details  or  by  too  little  information,  from  love  or  from  indifference. 
I  will  endeavor  to  keep  the  balance  even. 

Xotwithstanding  the  gradual  demolition  of  old  residences  to  make 
room  for  elaborate  edifices  of  modern  type,  Bogota  still  preserves  in 
its  general  aspect  the  characteristics  of  ancient  Spanish  cities.  Most 
of  the  houses  are  low,  with  eaves  projecting  over  the  street,  and 
one  still  finds  many  a  wrought-iron  window  grating  bright  with 
plants  and  flowers,  which  evokes  in  the  traveler  a  memorv'  of  the  most 
characteristic  sections  of  Cordova  and  Seville. 

The  streets  are  as  a  rule  narrow  and  thronged  with  people.  For 
the  citizen  of  Bogota  as  for  the  classic  Athenian,  the  street  and  plaza 
are  places  not  only  of  transit,  but  also  of  meeting  and  appointment. 
On  the  corners  of  the  most  important  thoroughfares  groups  are  con¬ 
tinually  forming  to  discuss  now  the  latest  news  of  politics  or  govern¬ 
ment,  now  the  basic  principles  of  philosophy  or  esthetics.  This  very 
individual  custom  of  assembly  in  the  open  air  in  the  midst  of  the  incon¬ 
veniences  of  traffic  attracts  the  attention  of  tourists  who,  nevertheless, 
do  not  fathom  the  deep  significance  which  this  traditional  life  of  the 
agora  has  had  in  the  history  of  Colombia.  In  fact,  few  cities  in  the 
world  have  so  quick  and  perspicacious  a  critical  sense  as  Bogota. 
There  public  opinion  is  alive  and  vivid,  instead  of  standardized  by 
Government,  press,  or  demagogue.  The  most  pompous  politician 
would  not  dare  make  an  address  in  Bogota  before  measuring,  weighing, 
and  analyzing  it  several  times,  for  good  taste  has  in  every  listener  a 
jealous  champion,  capable  of  disciplining  an  offender  by  an  almost 
imperceptible  smile;  nor  would  the  boldest  financier  dare  to  carry  out 
surreptitious  negotiations,  for  the  public  of  Bogota  is  a  thousand¬ 
eyed  Ai^us. 
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As  the  discussion  of  subjects  of  general  interest  has  become  a 
fundamental  institution  of  the  Colombian  capital,  it  is  not  precisely 
castigation  by  public  opinion  which  is  effective  as  an  educational 
agent,  but  rather  the  preventive  power  arising  from  the  scrutiny  of 
all  public  acts;  it  is  the  fear  of  the  judgment  of  the  street-corner 
agoras,  a  judgment  from  which  there  is  no  appeal. 

The  dress  of  both  men  and  women  in  Bogota  is  characterized  by 
restraint.  The  year  round  they  wear  dark-colored  attire,  cut  ele¬ 
gantly  but  never  conspicuously.  And  the  interiors  of  their  houses 
have  that  stamp  of  sobriety  and  distinction  which  is  found  in  patrician 
homes  in  Europe.  An  atmosphere  of  good  taste  seems  to  permeate 
Bogota,  from  the  light  haze  of  its  sky  to  the  chaste  and  soaring  genius 
of  its  sons. 

The  aspect  of  the  city  as  a  whole  is  not  really  beautiful.  Modern 
buildings  have  not  been  confined  as  a  rule  to  new  districts,  as  is  usual 
in  European  and  American  cities,  but  have  been  interspersed  among 
ancient  structures;  and  because  of  the  disparity  of  style  and  height 
between  the  old  and  the  new,  the  eity  has  for  the  great  part  lost  its 
romantic  and  picturesque  personality,  without  having  been  com- 
I)letely  changed  into  a  modern  town.  Thus  ne.xt  to  colonial  low- 
roofed  dwellings  with  wide  balconies  rise  unadorned  edifices  similar 
to  American  skyscrapers,  and  in  the  brusque  contrast  between  the 
two  styles  of  architecture  the  good  qualities  of  both  are  cast  into  the 
shade.  There  remain,  nevertheless,  old  corners  which  enshrine  all 
the  poetry  of  art  and  of  ancient  memories,  and  which  Bogota  takes 
pride  in  preserving  as  necessaiy*  and  well-loved  links  between  what 
is  past  and  what  is  to  come.  Such  are,  among  others,  the  patio  of 
Santo  Domingo,  the  Little  Plaza  of  San  Carlos,  the  ancestral  home  of 
the  Marquises  of  San  Jorge  and,  above  all,  the  storied  Church  of 
San  Diego.  Among  modern  structures  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy 
is  the  capitol,  built  in  pure  Ionic  style  of  the  lovely  native  stone, 
brown  veined  with  gold.  The  classic  lines  of  this  edifice  make  it  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  in  Hispanic  America. 

Founded  in  1538  by  the  Granadan  conquistador  Don  Gonzalo 
Jimenez  de  Quesada  under  the  name  of  Santa  Fe,  the  new  town  was 
raised  two  years  later  to  the  rank  of  city  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V, 
and  soon  became  the  most  important  center  of  ))opulation  in  all 
the  territory  now  called  Colombia.  Thirteen  years  earlier,  in  1525, 
Santa  Marta,  Colombia,  had  been  founded;  after  Panama,  this  is  the 
most  ancient  Spanish  city  on  the  American  continent.  From  Santa 
Marta  set  out  the  expe<lition  which  almost  800  miles  away  and  at  an 
altitude  of  8,500  feet  above  the  s«‘a  found  its  enterprise  rewanled  by 
the  discovery  of  the  Plain  of  Bogota. 

The  dangers  and  adventuivs  met  in  con<iuering  the  interior  of  the 
country  dest'rve  to  be  sung  by  an  epic  l)oet,  for  the  hen>ism  of  the 
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Spaniards  in  that  enterprise  assumes  fantastic  and  mythical  propor¬ 
tions  and  is  worthy  to  be  set  beside  the  noblest  deeds  of  the  Iliad. 

The  conquist adores  found  on  the  plateau  of  Bojjota  the  third 
indigenous  empire  of  America.  The  civilization  of  the  Chihchas  was 
not  so  advanced  in  art  and  political  institutions  as  that  of  the  Incas 
and  Mayas.  They  made  their  buildings  of  wood  instead  of  erecting 
monumental  stone  structures  like  those  in  Peru  and  Me.xico;  and  the 
sculptures  which  have  come  down  to  us  show  neither  the  expressive¬ 
ness  nor  the  technical  skill  of  Aztec  and  Incan  works.  But 
nevertheless  in  the  interior  of  the  country  there  was  an  organized 
empire,  with  definite  social  institutions,  a  religion  of  sumptuous  wor¬ 
ship,  an  ancient  wealth  of  traditions  and  legends,  and  advanced  mani¬ 
festations  of  art  and  industry  which  may  be  appreciated  in  textiles 
and  tunjos,  small  sculptures  in  gold.  Of  all  this  civilization  there 
remain  but  slight  traces:  The  Spaniard  enslaved  the  conquered 
Indian,  burned  his  temples,  seized  his  riches,  and  the  race  slowly 
grew  less  in  the  land  which  had  been  its  own  and  which  it  later  culti¬ 
vated  for  its  masters.  But  those  were  crimes  “of  the  age  and  not  of 
Spain.” 

Governed  successively  by  oidores,  presidents,  and  viceroys,  Santa 
Fe — later  called  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  the  last  word  being  a  corruption 
of  the  indigenous  name  of  Bacata — passed  through  two  and  a  half 
centuries  of  somnolent  colonial  life.  The  incomparable  pleasantness 
of  its  climate,  which  is  that  of  perennial  spring,  attracted  to  the 
city  many  of  the  best  Spanish  families  of  high  degree  who  in  those 
adventurous  times  left  Spain  for  America;  the  society  of  Bogota 
was  therefore  from  its  earliest  days  cultured  and  select,  and  if  it  did 
not  have  the  magnificence  of  the  viceregal  court  of  Lima,  it  equaled 
the  latter  in  distinction  and  aristocracy. 

The  indigenous  empire  was  replaced  by  a  purely  European  regime, 
on  which  the  civilization  of  the  conquered  Chihchas  had  no  influence 
whatever.  In  Mexico,  the  Indian  element  had  sufficient  vitality  to 
cause  its  blood,  customs,  and  symbols  to  penetrate  those  of  the  ruling 
classes;  but  in  the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada  the  Zipas  and  the  Zaques, 
or  emperors,  and  their  families  were  mingled  with  their  subjects  in 
the  common  lot  of  ignominious  servitude.  But  for  this  very  reason 
the  two  civilizations  were  easily  blended  in  the  heroic  struggle  for 
independence,  and  later  formed  a  bmdamentally  democratic  State. 

During  colonial  times  there  was  notable  cultural  progress  on  the 
part  of  the  Spaniards  or  their  descendants,  while  the  Indian  remained 
in  ignorance,  and  every  day  his  mind  was  still  further  beclouded  by 
indulgence  in  his  fatal  inclination  to  chicha,  a  beverage  distilled 
from  corn,  whose  effects  are  even  more  disastrous  than  those  of  other 
liquors.  In  1653  Fray  Cristdbal  de  Torres,  confessor  of  the  Queen 
of  Spain,  founded  the  Colegio  Mayor  del  Rosario,  with  all  the  privi- 
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leges  of  the  I’nivei-sity  of  Salamanca;  before  that  Archbishop  Don 
Bartolome  Lobo  Guerrero  had  founded  the  Colegio  de  San  Bartolonie. 
These  two  institutions,  especially  the  former,  have  weathered  time  and 
adversity;  they  have  been  the  intellectual  home  of  all  subsequent 
generations  of  Colombians;  they  were  b(*acons  of  learning  in  the 
colony,  and  the  refuge  and  nurs«‘ry  of  the  revolutionary  ideas  which 
culminated  in  the  war  of  independence;  and  they  are  still  great  in¬ 
tellectual  centers,  truly  national  institutions,  and  cornei-stones  of  the 
Republic. 

Just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  movement  for  independence, 
Bogota  welcomed  a  famous  botanical  e.xpedition,  a  scientific  under¬ 
taking  of  the  greatest  importance,  at  that  time  unequaled  in  any 
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other  part  of  America.  This  ox])edition,  organized  and  directed  by 
Don  Jos6  (’elestino  Mutis,  a  savant  of  Cadiz,  traversed  the  country 
in  various  directions,  made  profound  researehes  eoncerning  the  fauna 
as  well  as  the  flora,  and  eollected  scientific  material  of  great  value. 
The  chief  merit  of  this  enter[)rise,  however,  was  the  im])()mlerable 
service  of  awakening  interest  in  science,  not  as  a  store  of  facts  learned 
from  books,  but  as  the  direct  coordinated  observation  of  nature. 

On  July  20,  1810,  a  trivial  incident,  a  dispute  betw<*en  a  S]>aniard 
and  a  crecde,  brought  to  a  focus  the  revolutionar>'  ideas  which  the 
majority  of  the  Bogota  elite  cherished  at  that  time.  A  popular 
demonstration  on  that  day  manifest4>d  the  ])ublie  discontent  against 
the  Spanish  rfigime.  Representatives  of  the  most  notable  and 
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wealthy  families  of  the  city  assembled  in  open  eonneil,  drew  uj)  and 
signed  before  the  turbnlent  people  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Viceroy  Amar  y  Borbon  was  made  prisoner  and  sent  out  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  which  then  began  its  independent  organization.  Don  Jorge 
Tadeo  Lozano,  chief  of  one  of  the  outstanding  families  of  that  Xew 
Kingdom  which  ha<l  just  ex])ired,  was  elected  the  lii-st  ])resident  of 
the  new  State. 

Precui-sor  of  this  movement,  its  guiding  s])int  and  mentor,  was 
Antonio  Narino,  an  extraordinary  man  in  whom  were  joined  all  the 
good  qualities  which  then  and  later  have  characterized  the  citizens  of 
Bogota.  Scion  of  a  family  of  high  degree,  rich  in  worldly  goods  and 
still  richer  in  gifts  of  heart  and  mind,  he  could  have  filled  the  highest 
offices  which  Spain  entrusted  to  its  ablest  subjects  overseas.  But  he 
had  dreamed  from  early  youth  of  a  country  free  from  the  yoke  of 
Spain;  he  had  nourished  himself  on  the  French  literature  of  his  time, 
which  he  had  had  sent  secretly  to  his  large  library;  he  had  translated 
into  Spanish  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  proclaimed  by  the 
French  Revolution,  printed  it  with  his  own  hands,  and  caused  it  to  be 
circulated  among  the  intelligentsia,  in  mockerj*  of  the  Government’s 
vigilance;  and  finally,  discovered  and  accused,  he  had  suffered 
ignominious  imprisonment.  His  whole  life  was  a  sacrifice  to  liberty 
and  to  the  Republic;  he  suffered  innumerable  persecutions  and  died 
in  poverty,  bequeathing  only  his  ashes  to  the  country  which  he  had  so 
dearly  loved  and  so  faithfully  served.  His  remains  rest  in  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  of  Bogota. 

The  complications  which  had  occupied  the  attention  of  Spain 
during  the  time  of  the  Napoleonic  invasion  ended  with  the  withdrawal 
of  the  French  troops  and  the  reestablishment  of  the  legitimate 
Government.  Then  the  mother  country  turned  her  eyes  again  to 
America  and  sought  to  recomiuer  the  rebellious  Provinces  with  such 
severity  that  they  would  remain  forever  sidxlued  ami  crushed.  To 
this  end  she  ecpiipped,  without  counting  the  cost,  an  expeditionary 
force  commaiuled  by  the  ollicers  who  had  most  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  in  the  victorious  struggles  against  Napoleon’s  armies,  and  sent 
it  to  the  Colombian  coast.  Gen.  Pablo  Morillo  was  commander  in 
chief.  Meanwhile  the  new  Republic  bad  been  struf^ling  for  existence 
from  <lay  to  day;  everything  was  just  at  the  beginning.  To  with¬ 
stand  this  imminent  attack  seemed  madness.  But  there  was  not  an 
instant’s  hesitation  among  the  whole-hearted  patriots  who  had  em¬ 
braced  the  cause  of  national  independence,  and  the  heroic  struggle 
began. 

A  reign  of  terror  having  been  established  by  the  formidable  Gen¬ 
eral  Morillo  and  his  still  more  formidable  suecessor  Don  Juan  S^mano, 
Bogota  contributed  to  the  great  fight  for  independence  an  offering  of 
bravery  and  sacrifice  entitled  to  a  place  of  honor  among  the  most 
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glorious  records  of  human  heroism.  Within  a  few  months  all  the 
most  prominent  families  of  Bogota  were  in  mourning  for  one  or  more 
of  their  members.  Those  who  had  not  succeeded  in  escaping  from 
the  city  to  fight  on  the  fields  of  battle  were  shot  in  the  parks  and 
plazas  in  such  numhers  that  it  was  difficult  to  give  them  sepulture. 
In  those  tragic  days  there  were  sent  to  the  scaffold  men  like  Camilo 
Torres,  who  might  have  been  a  patrician  of  Rome  when  that  empire 
was  in  its  glory — a  lawyer  of  high  social  position  and  a  great  revolu- 
tionarA'  orator,  who  condensed  the  complaints  of  the  Americans  into 
a  masterly  legal  document,  famous  as  the  Memorial  de  Agrariott. 
Another  victim  was  the  savant  Francisco  Jose  de  Caldas,  like  Torres 
a  native  of  Popayan.  Caldas  found  great  pleasure  in  studying 
various  branches  of  the  natural  and  exact  sciences;  he  made  dis¬ 
coveries  which  astonished  Baron  von  Humboldt  when  he  visited 
Bogota  and  which  even  to-day  form  part  of  the  patrimony  of  modern 
science. 

Colleges  and  convents  were  converted  into  prisons.  So  it  was 
with  the  C'olegio  del  Rosario,  where  many  students  were  imprisoned 
before  execution  in  the  same  cell  in  which  they  had  studied  hut  a 
short  time  before.  Nor  did  women  escajie  this  tremendous  heca¬ 
tomb;  in  this  same  school  Policarpa  Salavarrieta,  a  woman  of  Spartan 
mold,  an  honor  to  her  sex  and  to  her  nation,  languished  before  her 
death. 

I'rom  Bogota  the  flower  of  her  youth  went  out  to  battle,  even  beard¬ 
less  hoys,  who  were  still  in  school  and  whom  love  of  countr\'  made  he¬ 
roes.  Such  were,  to  name  only  two,  Atanasio  Girardot  and  Antonio 
Ricaurte  y  Lozano,  who  left  Bogota  one  day  with  a  group  of  young 
men  to  fight  in  Venezuela.  Arriving  at  a  place  called  El  Barhula, 
the  patriots  found  themselves  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  the  summit  of 
which  was  occupied  by  the  Spaniards.  Suddenly  Atanasio  Girardot 
grasped  the  flag  of  independence;  running  up  the  hill  over  rocks  and 
through  brambles  he  carried  the  flag  to  the  ver\'  top  amidst  a  rain  of 
bullets,  hut  at  the  moment  of  planting  the  pennon  among  the  enemy 
he  fell  dead  with  a  hall  through  his  brain.  At  San  Mateo  the  patriots 
had  an  important  munition  depot  in  charge  of  young  C’apt.  Antonio 
Ricaurte  y  Lozano,  with  a  few  soldiers.  In  the  face  of  an  attack  by  a 
powerful  Spanish  army  and  the  imminent  seizure  of  the  ammunition 
by  the  opposing  troops,  Ricaurte  ordered  his  men  to  retire.  Alone 
he  awaited  the  enemy;  and  when  the  house  in  which  the  arms  were 
stored  was  occupied  by  the  Spanish,  he  set  fire  to  a  barrel  of  power. 
No  trace  remained  of  the  hero,  the  arms,  or  the  enemy. 

Near  Tiinja,  at  the  famous  bridge  of  Boyaca,  the  decisive  battle 
for  ('olomhian  independence  took  place  on  August  7,  1819,  between 
the  patriots  commanded  by  BoHvar  and  Santander  and  the  Spaniards 
under  General  Barreiro.  After  this  victory  the  patriots  marched  to 
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Bogota.  Bolivar  was  elected  the  first  president  of  the  now  really 
free  country  and  Bogota  became  the  capital  of  Colombia,  as  it  had 
been  of  the  former  viceroyalty. 

From  that  time  to  this,  in  the  fluctuations  of  republican  life, 
Bogota  has  never  ceased  to  be  the  center  of  the  nation,  its  guiding 
brain  and  its  generous  heart.  It  has  known  days  of  exaltation  and 
days  of  advemity;  it  has  been  gay,  it  has  suffered,  and  it  has  pro¬ 
gressed.  To-day  it  is  a  city  of  nearly  300,000  inhabitants,  with 
magnificent  public  buildings,  universities,  parks,  clubs,  and  adequate 
public  services.  And  although  its  general  aspect  may  not  be  that  of 
a  great  metropolis,  on  the  other^hand  few  cities  in  the  world  can 
compare  with  it  in  civic  progress. 


Courtesy  of  Or.  Raimuntlo  Hivas 


INTKKIOK  OF  THK  ClirHCH  OF  TllK  THIRD  ORDER  OF  PENITENCE 

Only  two  years  ago  a  political  cli(iue  was  in  control  of  the  city 
government  of  Bogota,  and  its  management  was  an  administrative 
disaster.  The  citizens  -  rose  en  masse  against  this  undemocratic 
regime  and  |)etitioned  the  Chief  Kxecutive  to  replace  the  Cabinet 
mend)er  under  whom  the  guilty  officials  were  functioning.  The 
President  bowed  to  the  will  of  the  people,  and  since  then  the  city 
government  has  been  in  good  hands.  It  is  not  this  secondary  aspect 
of  the  ])opular  movement  of  dune  8,  1929,  however,  that  is  notable, 
but  the  truly  democratic  manner,  an  evidence  of  advanced  develop¬ 
ment,  in  which  this  declaration  of  the  collective  will  was  carried  out. 
Popular  indignation  was  not  expressed  in  violence  or  excess,  nor  did 
a  single  angry  shout  rise  from  the  immense  multitudes  congregated 
in  the  streets.  Since  the  police  force  was  inadequate  to  direct  the 
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unusually  heavy  traffic  in  the  main  arteries  of  the  city,  women  of 
(listingruished  families  took  chaise  of  it.  And  because  it  was  a 
protest  af'ainst  the  maladministration  of  public  offices,  those  offices 
were  held  by  re|)resentative  citizens  for  a  week  without  any  sign  of 
disorder. 

A  people  thus  aware  of  its  ci^^c  duties,  one  which  with  firmness 
and  sobriety  can  make  itself  felt  in  the  highest  governmental  councils, 
and  a  (lovemment  which  knows  that  it  can  not  disregard  the  opinion 
of  its  constituents,  indicate  a  state  of  affairs  that  augurs  well  for 
democracy.  Moreover,  these  activities  on  the  part  of  the  citizens 
were  not  a  sporadic  outburst  of  common  sense,  hut  in  accordance 
with  the  glorious  traditions  of  Bogota.  On  previous  occasions  the 
inhabitants  of  Bogota  had  affirmed  their  political  rights  in  an  ecpially 
l)ositive  and  peaceful  manner.  It  is  because  of  this  vigilance  of  the 
common  citizen  over  the  affairs  of  the  community  that  dictatorship 
has  never  been  able  to  take  root  in  the  soil  of  C'olombia;  the  nation 
is  evolving  and  developing  under  the  legis  of  law  and  the  effective 
protection  of  the  right. 

Bogota  is  the  most  important  literary  center,  not  only  of  the  nation, 
but  also  of  Latin  America.  Ever  since  colonial  times  it  has  been 
marked  by  its  appreciation  of  lettei-s,  a  fact  attested  by  contemporaiy- 
chroniclers;  and  during  the  Republic,  this  Andine  city  has  produced 
many  poets,  prose  writers,  and  philologists  whose  works  rank  among 
the  Spanish  classics. 

Some  of  the  men  of  letters  who  have  given  Bogota  the  reputation  of 
being  a  city  of  great  culture — Baron  von  Humboldt  called  it  the 
Athens  of  America — were  not  born  in  the  capital,  but  in  other  parts 
of  the  countrv'.  They  lived,  however,  most  of  their  lives  in  Bogota, 
where  their  personality  was  devf'loped.  In  Colombia  there  is  a 
slight  tendency  toward  regionalism,  so  far  as  relations  between  the 
different  Departments  of  the  Republic  are  concerned;  this  tendency 
is  understandable  between  Provinces  separated  from  one  another 
for  so  many  years  by  the  lack  of  an  adequate  system  of  transporta¬ 
tion,  a  state  of  affairs  now  being  remedied.  But  there  is  a  happy  e.\- 
ception  in  the  relations  e.xisting  between  the  capital  and  the  Depart¬ 
ments:  Every  (’olombian  feels  himself  in  some  measure  a  citizen  of 
Bog(>ta,  and  Bogota  in  truth  belongs  to  everx’  ('olombian;  it  is  the 
center  where  the  diverse  characteristics  of  the  Provinces  are  blended 
and  hannonized,  the  mold  in  which  national  aspirations  are  cast. 
Therefore  to  say  that  the  lea<ling  men  of  letters  of  the  country  are 
from  Bogota  may  lx*  a  ge<»gra|>hical  error,  but  it  is  not  a  sociological 
one. 

To  the  sc-iences  of  grammar  and  philology  contributions  hav(*  been 
made  by  such  men  of  the  first  rank  as  Ruiino  d.  (hiervo,  Miguel 
.\ntonio  ('aro,  Marco  Fidel  Suarez,  and  Antonio  (iumez  Restrepo. 
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Cuervo  is  universally  considered  the  foremost  Spanish  philolojrist ; 
his  monumental  Diccionario  de  Construccidn  y  Regimen  (Dictionarj- 
of  Construction  and  Syntax)  is  a  work  unequaled  in  the  field  of 
Spanish  letters.  Mijiuel  Antonio  Caro,  who,  like  Cuervo,  was  bom 
in  Bojrota,  was,  besides  heiiifr  a  politician  of  ^reat  influence  in  the 
historx'  of  his  country',  the  perfect  humanist.  He  had  a  profound 
understanding:  of  all  branches  of  knowledge.  He  wrote  immortal 
poetry,  including  the  finest  Spanish  translation  of  the  Aeneid;  he 
e.xcelled  in  literary  criticism  with  penetrating  studies  of  the  ancient 
and  modern  classics;  and,  anticipating  the  most  illustrious  modem 
European  clitics,  he  expressed  ideas  that  to-day  are  the  commonplaces 
of  contemporary  criticism.  Don  Marco  Fidel  Suarez,  bom  in  the 
Department  of  Antio(|uia,  was  a  gohlen  writer  and  a  notable  gram¬ 
marian  who,  like  C’aro,  took  part  in  politics  and,  also  like  him,  wore 
the  insignia  of  the  Presidents  of  ('olombia.  It  should  be  noted  that 
neither  Caro  nor  Suarez  ever  traveled  outside  Colombia;  their  wide 
culture  was  acquired  in  Bogota,  and  in  Bogota  they  developed  their 
ideas.  A  worthy  successor  to  Cuervo,  Caro,  and  Smirez  is  Don 
Antonio  (idmez  Restrepo,  now  President  of  the  Colombian  Academy, 
a  j)oet  of  lofty  conceptions  and  a  critic  of  astonishing  erudition 
whose  writings  are  accepted  as  authoritative  in  Spain  and  in  America. 

In  the  field  of  lyric  poetry  it  would  be  impossible  even  to  name  in 
this  article  all  Bogota  poets  of  first  rank  who  have  adorned  the 
Spanish  Parnassus.  It  will  suflice  to  cite  Rafael  Pombo,  who  plucked 
with  incomparable  mastery  all  the  strings  of  the  lyre;  he  was  a  poet 
who  by  his  broad  and  trampiil  view  of  life,  by  the  purity  of  his 
language,  and  by  the  brilliance  of  his  images  may  be  compared  with 
liongfellow,  many  of  whose  poems,  including  The  Psalm  of  Life,  he 
translated  into  noble  Spanish,  dose  Asuncidn  Silva  was  an  e.xquisite 
spirit  who  lived  in  Bogota  during  the  last  (piarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century ;  enamore<l  of  the  French  poetrj'  of  that  period,  he  brought 
about  a  complete  revolution  in  S])anish  lyric  verse.  The  appearance 
of  this  ill-starred  genius  marked  a  decided  change  in  the  character 
and  methods  of  Spanish  poetic  expression.  At  the  present  time 
(inillernu)  Valencia,  a  native  of  Popayan  and  a  man  of  great  cidture, 
is  j«istly  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  finest  poets  in  the  Spanish  language. 
Essayists  like  Santiago  Perez  Triana  and  Baldomero  Sanin  (’ano  in 
the  field  of  letters  and  Luis  Lopez  de  Mesa  in  the  domain  of  psychology 
and  the  social  sciences,  orators  like  Antonio  Jos4  Restrepo,  philoso- 
phei's  like  .Mejandro  L«)pez,  and  theologists  like  ('arrasquilla  y 
('ortes,  are  notabilities  wbo  shed  eternal  luster  upon  a  nation. 

A  few  leagues  from  Bogota  one  may  reach  by  train  'reqnendaina 
Falls,  a  miracle  of  nature  given  a  place  in  primitive  ('hibcha  tlnn^gony. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  in  the  world  another  spectacle  sti  capa¬ 
ble  of  overwhelming  the  spirit  by  its  magniticence  and  its  heanty. 
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The  Bogota  River,  whose  mighty  flood  glides  lazily  over  the  broad 
plains,  gathers  ever-increasing  speed  during  its  last  few  miles,  thanks 
to  a  sharp  declivity.  The  stream  swirls  in  angr>'  waves  about  the 
rockj’  ledge  projecting  over  the  edge  of  an  abyss  and  forming  a  rim 
as  broad  as  the  river,  before  it  falls  precipitously  for  360  feet.  The 
water  is  transformed  into  iridescent  drops  of  spray  as  it  plungs  down, 
and  from  the  bottom  of  the  abyss  it  rises  in  a  blue  vapor.  This  scene, 
with  the  massive  rocks  crowned  by  varied  sylvan  vegetation,  the 
deafening  thunder  of  the  cataract,  and  the  numberless  birds  soaring 
in  the  heights,  moved  Caldas  to  say  that  this  unique  spectacle  “in¬ 
spires  a  certain  enjoyable  horror.”  Near  the  point  where  the  river 
falls  there  has  existed  for  thousands  of  years  a  rock  round  as  a  ball, 
covered  with  lichens  and  moss.  Onto  that  rock  Bolivar,  his  feet 
shod  in  campaign  boots  with  spurs,  leaped  one  day  to  regard  near  at 
hand  the  wonders  of  Tequendama. 

The  Zipaquira  salt  mines,  also  but  a  few  miles  from  the  capital  of 
the  Republic,  are  another  place  worth  visiting.  This  range  of  salt 
mountains  extends  for  league  upon  league  and,  although  they  have 
been  exploited  for  centuries  to  provide  salt  for  the  entire  nation, 
but  little  impression  has  been  made  upon  them.  Through  narrow 
entrances  and  long  passages  one  enters  immense  galleries,  white  and 
gleaming  in  the  rays  of  the  electric  lights.  It  seems  like  a  cathedral 
of  unending  colossal  arches,  built  for  cyclopean  rites.  Every  traveler 
who  goes  to  Bogota  visits  these  salt  deposits.  When  Sir  Maurice  dc 
Bunsen  traversed  the  galleries,  in  the  course  of  the  visit  which  he  made 
to  America  during  the  (Jreat  War,  he  was  moved  to  ask  the  native 
of  Bogota  who  accompanied  him  what  the  emerald  mines  of  Muzo 
were  like.  The  answer  came  quickly,  “They  are  just  like  this,  only 
green.” 

If  the  distance  of  Bogota  from  the  sea  and  its  position  in  the  center 
of  the  countrv'  have  given  the  city  throughout  its  history  the  social 
mission  of  maintaining  the  archetype  of  spiritual  greatness  and  of 
conserving  national  unity,  this  isolation  has,  on  the  other  hand,  been 
a  detriment  to  mat(‘rial  progress.  Think  for  an  instant  at  what  sac¬ 
rifice  were  procured  the  grand  pianos,  the  V'enetian  mirrors,  and  such 
»»ther  articles  of  luxurx'  still  to  be  fouml  in  <»ld  mansions  of  the  capital; 
since  in  the  colonial  |)erio(l  and  even  to  recent  times  they  had  to  be 
carried  by  mules  or  by  men  from  Honda,  a  river  port  on  the  Magda¬ 
lena  River,  to  Bogota,  it  is  evhlent  that  the  refinement  of  our  homes 
was  begun  and  continued  by  efforts  which  no  other  capital  of  America 
has  had  to  make. 

In  the  last  few  years  Bogota  has  been  connected  with  the  Pacific  by 
rail  anrl  highways,  and  work  is  progressing  on  railroads  to  Atlantic 
pf»rts.  One  of  the  latU*r,  the,  (hirulinarnarca  Railway,  has  been  fin- 
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ished  as  far  as  Piierto  Lievana,  situated  on  the  Magdalena  River  at 
the  point  where  that  great  waterway  begins  to  he  navigable  by  steam¬ 
ers  of  greater  draft  than  the  small  ones  that  ply  the  so-called  I^wer 
Magdalena;  this  has  greatly  simplified  communication  with  the 
Atlantic  coast.  On  the  other  hand,  the  air  services  in  Colombia  have 
an  admirable  record  of  safety  and  regularity.  At  the  present  time  the 
flight  from  Bogota  to  Barranquilla  takes  only  nine  hours  in  the 
Scadta  planes.  And  the  new  air  service  which,  thanks  to  the  resolute 
tenacity  of  Gonzalo  Mejia,  has  just  been  installed  by  a  Colombian 
company  in  combination  with  the  Pan  American  Airways,  will  cover 
the  distance  in  even  less  time.  Moreover,  connection  with  inter- 


Courtany  of  l>r.  Kaiiiiun<lo  UivM 


SfM’TIlKHN'  UAU-WAY  STATION.  HOOOTA 

national  nrntes  enables  one  ti>  make  the  trip  between  New  York  and 
Bogota  comfortably  in  a  little  more  than  40  hours.  Therefore  Bogota, 
instead  of  being  the  most  inaccessible,  has  become  the  nearest  of  the 
S<mth  American  capitals  to  the  Cnited  States. 

Many  aspects  of  the  life  of  Bogota  are  particularly  agreeable. 
One  of  them  is  its  provision  for  pid)lic  welfare.  Such  institutions,  all 
admirable  for  their  organization  and  effectiveness,  art'  many  and 
varicil.  The  hospitals  of  Bogota,  although  smaller  than  those  of  the 
lTi'*“d  States,  have  all  the  modern  eipiipment  necessar>'  for  their 
normal  number  of  patients,  ami  ar»'  the  ecpial  of  the  best  in  Kun>pe. 
aeeording  to  the  many  specialists  from  that  continent  who  have  given 
(•ourses  af  the  medical  scln»ol  of  the  Cniversity  of  Bogota. 

"'.KWH’.  :$l  — Hull.  11  -J 
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Another  pleasant  and  iinforfiet table  phase  of  Bogota  which  the 
traveler  appreciates  is  the  hospitality  of  its  citizens.  The  foreigner 
who  arrives  in  the  capital  is  not  received  as  though  he  were  a  fellow 
Coloinhian,  hut  rather  given  preferential  treatment.  The  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  homes,  eluhs,  and  other  social  centers  are  at  his  disposal; 
his  official  and  business  relations  are  etpially  cordial. 

The  visitor  to  Bogota  shoidd  not  expect  to  find  a  wide-flung 
metropolis  where  an  impression  of  external  bigness  is  given  by  glaring 
illuminated  advertisements,  a  maelstrom  of  traffic,  fantastic  rows  of 
shop  windows,  and  thronging  imdtitudes.  Bogota  is  not  like  that, 
nor  is  that  what  its  sons  wish  it  to  become.  Bogota  wants  to  preserve 
its  traditional  individuality  and  its  reputation  as  an  intellectual  center, 
a  seat  of  good  manners,  and  a  vigilant  guard  of  republican  liberty. 
Its  historic  mission,  which  it  has  fulfilled  alike  in  the  romantic  days 
of  the  colony  and  the  agitated  era  of  independence,  has  been  that 
of  raising  above  the  troubled  passions  of  daily  life  the  |)ure  flame  of 
the  spirit.  Under  more  propitious  material  circumstances,  Bogota, 
changed  externally  but  not  in  its  fundamental  intellectual  character¬ 
istics,  will  continue  to  fulfill  that  mission  in  the  days  that  are  to  come. 


THE  SEVENTH  AMERICAN  SCIENTIFIC 
CONGRESS 


liy  Dr.  Alfonso  Pui'Xed.\ 

PreKidenl  of  the  Organizing  Coniinittee 

IN  189()  the  Sciontific  Society  of  the  Repuhlic  of  Argentina  extended 
an  invitation  to  the  countries  of  Latin  America  to  participate  in  a 
Latin  Amencan  Scientific  C^oiifiress  to  he  held  in  commemoration  of 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  society’s  organization.  As  a 
result  of  this  congress,  which  met  in  liuenos  Aires  from  April  10  to  21, 
1898,  two  other  congresses  were  later  convened,  the  second  in  Monte¬ 
video  in  1901  and  the  third  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1905. 

The  Fourth  Latin  American  Scientific  C\)ngress,  which  took  place 
in  Santiago,  Chile,  during  the  latter  part  of  December,  1908,  became 
known  officially,  by  virtue  of  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Government 
of  Chile,  as  the  First  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress.  The  Second 
and  Third  Pan  American  Scientific  C’ongresses  met,  res])ectively, 
in  Washington  in  1910  and  in  Lima  from  December,  1924,  to 
January,  1925. 

.Vt  the  latter  a  resolution  was  jjassed  designating  the  next  congress, 
which  it  was  decide«l  should  he  held  in  San  Jose,  C’osta  Rica,  in  1929, 
the  Seventh  American  Suentific  (’ongress.  C’ircumstances,  however, 
made  it  im|)ossihle  to  hold  the  congress  as  planned,  and  in  August, 
19J0,  the  (’barge  d’Alfaires  of  C'osta  Rica  in  Washington  informed  the 
Pan  American  Cnion  that  his  Government  wished  him  to  express  its 
profound  regret  at  not  being  able  to  entertain  the  congress.  The 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Cnion,  composed  of  the  diplo¬ 
matic  representatives  in  Washington  of  the  countries  members  of  the 
Cnion,  thereupon  iiupiired  of  the  Government  of  Mexico  whether  it 
would  look  with  favor  on  the  holding  of  the  congress  in  Mexico  ('ity. 

When  consulted  by  the  Department  of  Foreign  Relations  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  19.‘h),  the  De|>artment  of  Public  Kducation  expressed  its  willing¬ 
ness  to  co(»|)(‘rate  in  the  organization  of  the  congress  and  after  the 
exchange  of  several  notes  through  the  embassy  in  Washington,  it  was 
de<uded  that  the  sessions  should  he  held  in  Mexico  (’ity  from  February 
5  to  19,  19J2.  All  arrangements  for  organization  were  left  to  a  local 
committee  which  had  been  app»>inted  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Fdu(‘ation  in  1928  to  arrangi*  for  Mexican  participation  in  the  congress, 
and  «»f  which  tlu*  permanent  secretary  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Medicine  was  appointed  chairman. 
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Thus,  with  the  events  outlined  above  as  a  haekfiround,  the  Seventh 
Ameriean  Seientifie  C'oiifiress  will  he  formally  opened  in  Mexico  (’ity 
on  FehruarA’  5,  1932,  the  annivei’sary  of  the  proinulfration  of  the 
Mexican  Constitution  of  1917,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Departments 
of  Foreign  Relations  and  Public  Education,  and  the  special  patronage 
of  the  President  of  the  Republic.  Its  sessions  will  he  attended  by 
the  oftieial  delegates  of  the  Governments  of  the  various  countries  of 
America,  including  Canada;  representatives  from  the  universities  and 
other  seientifie  org:anizations  of  the  continent,  and  the  large  group  of 
scientists  of  North,  Central,  and  South  America  who  accept  the  cordial 
invitation  already  issued  and  now  repeated  by  the  Organizing 
Committee. 

This  committee  is  composed  of  59  Mexicans  representing  all 
branches  of  scientific  endeavor.  Among  their  number  are  members  of 
the  personnel  of  the  Government  departments  whose  regular  activities 
are  related  to  the  subjects  under  discussion  by  the  congress;  represen¬ 
tatives  from  the  National  University,  its  affiliated  schools  and  insti¬ 
tutes,  and  members  of  the  scientific  societies  of  the  Republic.  With 
the  authorization  of  the  Department  of  Public  Education,  the 
Organizing  Committee  has  drawn  up  regulations  now  being  widely 
distributed,  and  has  commenced  other  preparations  which  are  being 
completed  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  view  of  the  shortness  of  the  time 
at  its  disposal  and  the  importance  of  the  congress,  the  first  of  its  kind 
to  be  held  in  Mexico. 

Owing  to  the  great  variety  of  subjects  to  he  brought  before  a  group 
of  this  nature,  the  congress  will  he  divided  into  12  main  sections. 
These  include:  I,  Physics  and  mathematics;  11,  general  and  applied 
geology;  III,  engineering;  IV,  industrial  chemistry;  V,  biological 
sciences;  VI,  agricultural  sciences;  VH,  medical  sciences;  VIII,  hy¬ 
giene  and  public  health;  IX,  anthropological  and  historical  sciences; 
X,  juridical  sciences;  XI,  sociology  and  economics,  and  XII,  education. 
\  number  of  subcommittees  composed  of  three  members  will  have 
charge  of  the  organization  of  the  respective  sections.  These  have 
already  begun  work,  their  principal  activities  thus  far  having  centered 
about  the  selection  of  to|)ics  for  discussion  and  the  issuance  of  invita¬ 
tions  to  Mexican  scientists  to  |)repare  papers  for  presentation  at  the 
congress. 

The  Department  of  Foreign  Relations  of  .Mexico  has  instructed  its 
di|)lomatic  repres<*ntatives  in  the  various  countries  of  America  that 
f>esides  inviting  the  Government  to  send  official  delegations  they 
should  encourage  the  formation  of  local  committees  in  each  country 
to  arouse  interest  in  the  congress.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped  to  create  a 
number  of  groups  which  may  elfectively  serve  to  eidist  the  active 
cooperation  of  scientists  throughout  the  whole  continent  ami  thus  aid 
in  giving  the  congress  a  truly  continental  character.  Information 
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has  been  received  that  such  work  is  {roing  rapidly  forward  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  conjiress  will  have  all  the  importance 
and  sifinificance  deserved  by  such  an  assembly. 

All  the  sections  of  the  congress  offer  an  excellent  opportunity  for  th« 
presentation  not  only  of  works  of  pure  science  or  speculative  reasoning, 
hut  for  reports  on  the  practical  application  of  scientific  principles  in 
each  country.  The  delegates  of  Mexico,  for  example,  may  demon¬ 
strate  to  the  congress  how  recent  juridical,  social,  economic,  and 
educational  movements  in  that  country^  have  been  the  natural  out¬ 
growth  of  the  political  theories  of  the  Mexican  Revolution,  and  it  is 
to  he  supposed  that  the  representatives  of  other  countries  will  explain 
the  solutions  which  they  have  found  for  the  diverse  problems  con¬ 
fronting  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  is  primarily  an 
American  congress,  the  program  ought  to  include  a  study  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  interest  to  all  or,  if  not  to  all,  at  least  to  those  countries  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  which  by  their  geographical  location,  economic 
relations,  or  intellectual  ties  have  most  in  common.  There  are  many 
questions  transcending  the  limits  of  nationality  over  which  various 
nations  may  be  in  disagreement  or,  contrariwise,  in  which  they  may 
he  cooperating  for  their  mutual  good.  Such  subjects  and  problems 
may  most  certainly  he  made  the  subject  of  study  by  the  scientists  of 
the  Americas  and  the  discussions  which  follow  should  inevitably  bring 
decisions  and  resolutions  of  great  importance  for  all  concerned. 

Jurists  and  historians,  physicians  and  engineers,  sociologists  and 
economists,  chemists  and  biologists,  educators  and  hygienists,  geolo¬ 
gists  and  agricultural  experts  and  all  others  in  countries  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Continent  who  engage  in  theoretical  or  practical  scientific  work 
are  invited  to  the  congress.  To  them,  as  also  to  the  universities, 
scientific  societies,  and  various  institutions  dedicated  to  research  and 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  the  Organizing  Committee  extends  a  most 
cordial  invitation. 

Aided  by  the  Government  and  the  cooperation  of  the  different 
scientific  groups  of  Mexico,  the  committee  will  spare  no  effort  in 
making  the  St'venth  American  S<Mentific  Congress  as  great  a  success 
as  those  which  have  preceded  it  in  the  hope  that  this  meeting  will 
serve  not  only  to  realize  the  specific  purpose  for  which  it  has  been 
called  hut  that  it  may  also  effectively  strengthen  the  bonds  of 
friendship  and  mutual  understanding  which  should  more  closely  unite 
the  countries  of  the  Americas.' 

•  Those  iiileresled  in  ol>tuininK  furtlier  information  reicnrilinit  the  eonuress  may  at)i>ly  to  the  "Comision 
OrKanizailora  del  Sfptimo  Conitreso  Cientlfleo”  (Mfyiisi,  I),  K.,  Mfxieo,  A|<artado  I’ostid  .MT.1 


VICTORIA  REGIA* 

By  Makia  Sabina  de  Albuquerque 


Traveler  on  the  Amazon,  journeying  entranced  up  the  Sea- 
River,  unless  you  avail  yourself  of  the  cunning  of  the  caboclo 
you  are  foredoomed  to  disappointment  and  will  return  without  ever 
a  glimpse  of  the  Wonder-Klower.  The  lakes  of  its  abode  are  secret. 
No  one  can  find  them  unaided  hy  the  man  of  the  Amazon.  A  thou¬ 
sand  times  your  hark  will  |)ass  tlie  tiny  entrance  of  an  lyurape  which 
woidd  lead  you  to  one  of  these  lakes  and  a  thousand  times  you  will 
fail  to  perceive  it,  concealed  as  it  is  hy  its  dense  green  of  aquatic 
growth,  .  .  .  for  the  forest  is  discreet  and  knows  well  how  to  guard 
its  secrets. 

Aware  of  this,  we  seek  our  caboclo  and  after  two  hours  of  threading 
our  way  through  various  islands,  comple.v  windings,  intricate  chan¬ 
nels  and  dense  vegetation,  we  come  to  the  entrance  of  our  longed-for 
Ujarape.  .  .  . 

Emerging  from  it,  hehold  us  at  last  in  the  enchanted  lake,  gliding 
among  a  tangle  of  every  imaginahle  kind  of  water  plant.  Clearing 
these,  we  sight  ahead  a  snow-white  gleam.  It  is  our  first  half-open 
Victoria  Regia.  Victoria  Regia!  ...  I  had  pictured  it  beautiful, 
e.xotic,  parado.xical,  but  never  as  I  see  it  now.  As  we  push  further 
on  in  the  lake  others  appear,  here  and  there,  and  then  others,  and 
yet  others — a  host  innumerable — white,  pink,  red,  of  all  sizes,  im¬ 
mense,  fantastic — interspersed  among  their  incredible  leaves. 

Incredible  and  indescribable!  As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  stretch¬ 
ing  to  the  distant  hazy  shore,  majestically  they  float,  these  immense 
circidar  leaves  with  their  upturned  rims — the  larger  ones  like  green 
burnished  salvers  bearing  mystic  offerings  to  the  Sun-God,  the 
smaller  ones,  just  unfurled,  like  soft  velvet  caskets,  exquisitelj"  worked 
in  richest  roseate  hues. 

When  the  flower  first  opens,  it  is  immaculate  in  its  snow-white 
sheen,  which  changes  later  to  a  soft  pink  and  deepens  in  its  full 
splendor  to  a  rich  reddish  purple.  And  in  all  phases  lovely  without 
compare,  unrivalled  Queen  of  the  Waters! 

>  Excerpts  traaslated  hy  .\nnie  d'Arniond  .Marchaot  of  the  Bulletin  stall,  from  the  Portuguese  ol  Alma 
Tropical.  The  author,  Maria  Sahina  de  .Vlhuiiueniue,  is  one  of  Brazil's  outstanding  modern  writers  of 
IKtetry  and  itrose. 

In  Brazil,  the  .Vmazon  Rixer  is  often  referre<l  to  as  Bio-Mar  (Sea-Kiver). 

Caboclo  Ls  a  Portuguese  wur<l  meaning  co|i|)er-coIored  and,  in  Brazil,  Ls  applied  to  Indians  or  (tersons 
of  part  Indian  hlood. 

Igarape  in  this  case  Ls  a  narrow  channel  leading  from  the  .\mazon  to  a  lake  which  is  really  part  of  the 
river. 
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As  1  jraze  entranced,  the  lake  is  slowly  transformed;  it  is  no  longer 
water  but  diaphanous  space;  no  longer  a  lake  hut  the  sky;  no  longer 
does  it  contain  flowers,  but  stars! 

Stars?  Flowers?  .  .  .  Whatever  you  are,  daughtei’s  of  dream  and 
mystery*,  I  must  take  you  with  me  when  I  return  to  my  absurd  and 
prosaic  city  life. 

I..eaning  over  the  water,  1  am  about  to  touch  one  of  them  when  a 
startled  crA'  arrests  my  outstretched  hand.  It  is  the  eaboelo. 

“La«ly,  lady,  do  not  touch  them!  Beware  of  the  thorns!” 

Another  surprise,  another  mystery,  the  magnificent  flower’s  bizarre 
defense!  The  closed  bud  bristles  with  long,  sharp,  terrible  thorns, 
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but  when  open,  the  thorny  chalice  lies  upon  the  water  concealing  its 
weapons,  even  as  the  leaves  float  fidly  armed  underneath. 

The  defense  is  indeed  terrible  but  the  cunning  of  the  eaboelo  is 
infinite.  I'nder  his  astute  direction  I  am  determined  to  possess 
myself  of  the  magnificent  flower.  Armed  with  a  long  forest  knife, 
I  grasp  the  satiny  corolla  with  one  hand,  and  plunging  the  other  into 
the  mysterious  depth  of  the  lake,  with  one  sure  stroke  sever  the  thorny 
stem.  It  is  tny  moment  of  triumph,  of  keen  delight;  with  my  own 
ine.xperienced  city  hands  have  1  gathered  the  Queen  of  Flowers  in 
her  wild  mysterious  haunts.  .  .  . 

It  is  the  hour  of  sleep  and  dreams.  Floating  in  water  on  the 
veranda  my  Victoria  Kegia  also  sleeps,  but  only  that  it  may  awaken 
to  another  more  alluring,  more  into.xicating  life!  A  subtle  fragrance, 
almost  unperceived  in  the  glorious  hours  of  sunshine,  begins  now  to 
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pervade  the  shadows  of  nijrht — insidious  and  elusive  at  first,  then 
stronjrer,  more  intense,  more  penetrating,  finally  voluptuous,  ter¬ 
rible — a  morbid  perfume  distilled  by  the  moon  for  dreams,  for  love, 
perehanee  for  death! 

And  then,  hark!  a  curious  droning  sound  melts  into  the  stillness  of 
night.  Do  my  ears  deceive  me^  The  Victoria  Regia  is  singing — 
singing! 

Woman,  1  say  to  myself,  woman  filled  with  curiosity,  daughter  of 
this  age  of  disenchantment  and  progress — come  with  me,  I  say,  gaze 
upon  the  sublime  eorolla,  examine  it  with  your  own  eyes,  tear  away 
its  mystery,  disillusion  yourself. 

And  there  1  find  myriads  of  iridescent  beetles  singing  in  chorus  in 
the  heart  of  the  flower. 

But  the  dreamer  in  me  transcends  the  reasoner.  To  me  it  is  still 
the  enchanted  flower  that  in  the  mysterious  silence  of  a  tropical 
night  bewitches  with  its  fragrance  and  lulls  with  its  song — singing  to 
night  and  the  moon — singing  of  dreams  and  of  love! 


I.KAK  OK  THE  VICTORIA  RKOIA 

The  radinlitiK  vein.s  on  the  iinilersiile  of  the  leaf  are  l>rac'e>l  hy  trans¬ 
verse  veins  anil  covereil  with  s|iities.  The  leaves  are  sometimes  fi 
feel  or  more  in  iliameler  ami  .stronit  enoiiiih  to  su|i|>ort  a  small  rhihl. 


CHILDREN’S  COURT  WORK  AND 
REFORMATORIES  IN  PERU 


By  Meucedes  (Iallaohek  de  Pakks 

President  of  the  Xatioinil  ('oitncil  of  Women  of  Peru  and  of  the  '‘Sociedad  Especial 
de  Patronato  de  Menores" 


IN  tho  year  192(»  a  now  ponal  codo  was  put  in  forco  in  Porn  wliioli 
providod,  for  tlio  first  tiino  in  tho  jndioial  history  of  tho  oountry, 
for  tho  installation  of  a  ohildron’s  court.  This  was  shortly  afterwards 
orfjanizod  and  has  since  continued  to  function  very  nsofidly  and 
succossfidly. 

The  National  Council  of  Women  took  an  immediate  interest  in  the 
matter,  and  started  to  plan  the  founding  of  an  organization  for 
cooperating  with  the  children’s  court.  This  kind  of  work  being  en¬ 
tirely  new  to  the  country,  the  council  thought  it  necessary  to  make 
as  complete  a  preliminary’  study  of  it  as  was  possible  in  books  and 
other  printed  matter.  We  applied  for  material  to  the  Children’s 
Bureau  of  the  I’nited  States  Department  of  Labor,  meeting  with  a 
very  ready  and  courteous  response,  for  we  received  both  from  the 
bureau  itself  and,  through  its  action,  from  the  National  Committee 
for  Mental  Hygiene,  New  York,  the  Bureau  of  Child  (luidance. 
New  York,  the  National  Probation  Association,  the  Children’s  Foun¬ 
dation  of  Valparaiso,  Ind.,  and  other  institutions  sufficient  gifts 
of  literature  on  the  subject  to  form  a  valuable  and  fairly  complete 
small  library,  to  which  were  also  added  the  works  of  the  leading 
psychologists  and  psychiatrists  of  the  day.  Equipped  'with  this  pre¬ 
liminary  knowledge,  the  women  of  the  National  Council  started  to 
work,  forming  a  special  committee  of  12,  and  applied  to  the  (lovern- 
ment  for  official  sanction  and  a  small  monthly  subsidy;  the  former 
was  readily  granted  and  the  committee  given  official  standing  under 
the  title  of  “Sociedad  Especial  de  Patronato  de  Menores.”  The  latter 
occasioned  considerable  delay,  but  was  finally  also  obtained,  and  the 
committee  started  work  in  the  first  part  of  the  year  1928.  The  mone¬ 
tary  grant  was  suppressed  in  March,  19.30,  but  the  institution  was 
able  to  carry  on  through  subscriptions  from  its  own  members,  as  its 
expenses  are  small;  it  only  keeps  two  very  able  salaried  women  assist¬ 
ants,  and  a  good  share  of  the  work  is  done  by  the  members  of  the 
committee  themselves,  the  office  used  being  that  of  the  National 
Council  of  Women  and  both  organizations  sharing  the  upkeep  expenses. 

The  correctional  institutions  in  the  city  of  Lima  are  three  in  num¬ 
ber,  one  for  girls  and  two  for  boys.  The  first  mentioned  is  an  annex 
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of  tlio  women’s  prison  of  Santo  Tomas.  Both  the  prison  and  the 
anne.x  are  managed  by  a  congregation  of  sisters  of  the  Thin!  Order 
t>f  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi,  founded  in  the  latter  part  of  last  centurx' 
by  a  Peruvian  woman  expressh'  for  carrying  on  this  work.  The 
organization  of  this  prison,  though  perhaps  rather  rough  and  ready, 
is  thoroughly  efficient.  The  treatment  of  the  prisoners  is  under¬ 
standing  and  humane,  and  they  are  kept  constantly  employed  in 
light  work  of  various  kinds.  Those  who  have  babies  with  them  are 
afforded  every  facility  for  iiroper  care  of  the  infants,  and  the  atmos- 
l)here  of  the  whole  place  is  cheerful  and  soothing.  \o  restrictive 
measures  are  used,  the  prisonei's  being  governed  entirely  by  the  moral 
and  personal  influence  of  the  nuns.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
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percentage  of  criminality  among  Peruvian  women  is  low,  and  that 
the  great  majority  of  serious  offenses  are  crimes  of  jiassion. 

The  girls’  reformator\’  is  also  run  by  the  good  sisters,  efficiently 
except  for  the  evil  of  overcrowding  and  lack  of  sufficient  playgrounds 
in  the  building,  which  was  formerly  a  Dominican  convent.  This  de¬ 
ficiency  of  accommodation  causes  grave  concern  both  to  the  sisters 
themselves  and  to  the  officials  of  the  Prisons  Department,  and  will 
no  doubt  be  remedied  as  soon  as  the  political  and  financial  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  country  permit. 

The  two  institutions  for  hoys  are  run  by  lay  officials.  At  the 
])rcsent  moment  of  writing  the  reformatory  at  Surco  is  undergoing 
a  thorough  reorganization  by  the  Minister  of  Justice  of  the  present 
Junta  de  (lobierno.  Dr.  Jose  Galvez,  and  the  very  zealous  and  ex- 
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perionced  Director  Cieneral  of  Prisons,  Seiior  Oscar  Vascjuez  Bena¬ 
vides.  An  intellifient  and  \vell-e(|uipped  director  lias  been  appointed. 
Tlie  reformatory  is  situated  in  the  open  country  amidst  ])leasant 
surroundings,  and  tliou<rh  shorn  of  most  of  its  farminfj  {irounds  hy 
President  Ij(‘}:ina,  who  used  them  to  lay  out  the  flying  field  of  Las 
Palmas,  it  has  a  jjood  football  {jround  and  its  workshops  are  hein^r 
refitted.  It  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  the“Patronato  de  Menores” 
to  feel  that  the  agitation  kept  up  by  its  members  for  some  time 
liast  has  helped  to  call  the  attention  of  the  (iovernment  to  the  need 
for  this  reorjianization,  and  we  are  pleased  to  say  that  the  officials 
mentioned  res|)onded  with  alacrity  to  our  suggjestions,  which  were 
in  complete  aj;reement  with  their  own  desire  for  better  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Prisons  Department. 

The  same  new  penal  code  which  created  the  children’s  court  also 
])rovided  for  the  opening;  of  a  temporary  detention  home  for  hoys 
which  was  located  in  the  city  of  Lima  and  which  has  functioned 
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Those  l>oys  presented  their  photnirriiphs  to  their  bcmhI  friends  of  the  "  Pntronato.” 


since  then  with  considerable  success,  in  s])ite  of  the  same  handicap 
of  unsuitable  housiii};  with  which  both  the  Prisons  Department  and 
the  “Patronato”  in  cooperation  are  endeavorinjr  to  cope.  The 
floatiii};  jiopulation  of  waifs  and  strays  in  the  city  is  exceedinj;ly 
larfre,  because  of  the  improvidence  of  the  half-breed  working  classes 
and  the  irregularity  and  promiscuity  of  marital  relations  among 
them,  which  is,  in  fact,  perhaps  the  gravest  social  problem  con¬ 
fronting  Peru  and  other  Latin  American  countries. 

The  women  are  a  harassed  and  generally  a  hard-driven,  devoted 
class;  but  their  mates  seem  to  be  about  evenly  divided  between  two 
e.xtreme  types — the  sober  and  industrious  family  man  and  the  un¬ 
principled  and  self-indulgent  irresponsible,  whose  amorous  exploits 
leave  a  long  and  tragic  trail  of  misery  and  sfiualor  behind  them. 
1  am  afraid  we  who  work  with  the  children’s  court  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  latter  type  is  greatly  in  the  majority,  but  our  out¬ 
look  is  probably  a  very  biased  one. 
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The  work  of  the  “Patronato  de  Menores”  eonsists  of  semioffieial 
duties  of  inspeetion  of  the  reformatories  and  friendly  cooperation  with 
them,  and  also  of  the  proper  disposal  of  those  children  whom  the  judge 
does  not  see  fit  to  send  to  these  institutions,  hut  who  are  homeless  or 
suffering  from  destitution  or  unsatisfactory  home  conditions.  The 
method  followed  in  this  work  is  also  somewhat  rough  and  ready,  but 
the  “Patronato”  does  its  best  to  make  it  efficient,  to  adapt  it  to  the 
peculiar  conditions  of  the  country,  and  above  all  to  avoid  routine  and 
give  each  individual  case  intelligent  and  sympathetic  attention  and 
study,  which  is  the  keystone  of  this  kind  of  work.  Orphans  are, 
whenever  possible,  jilaeed  in  the  magnificently  housed  seaside  orphan 
aiyluin  of  the  city  of  Lima,  by  no  means  an  easy  task,  as  this  institu¬ 
tion,  notwithstanding  its  considerable  size,  is  normally  crowded  to 
capacity.  As  no  schools  or  free  scholarships  are  at  the  disposal  of  the 
“Patronato,”  the  most  usual  plan  for  disposing  of  the  children  is 
placing  them  in  carefully  selected  homes  of  familes  of  the  upper  and. 
more  frequently,  of  the  lower  middle  class,  where  they  do  light  house¬ 
work  in  return  for  their  maintenance.  It  is  far  from  an  ideal  solution 
of  the  problem,  but  in  practice  it  works  satisfactorily,  especially  as 
the  children  and  the  housewives  in  whose  care  they  have  been  placed 
are  expected  to  report  to  the  “Patronato”  once  a  month,  or  oftener 
should  anything  unforeseen  arise  in  connection  with  the  child’s  wel¬ 
fare.  They  do  so  with  commendable  regularity,  both  parties  looking 
upon  the  institution  as  an  ally  and  a  help.  These  reporting  visits 
take  place  in  the  office  of  the  “Patronato”  and  are  received  by  one  of 
the  members,  who  take  turns  at  the  work  one  day  a  week.  The  child 
and  housewife  are  interviewed  separately,  and  the  resulting  observa¬ 
tions  and  decisions  entered  in  a  register.  Each  child  thus  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  record  the  whole  time  that  it  remains  under  the  vigilance  of 
our  institution.  A  child  not  seeming  to  fit  into  one  household  is  at 
once  changed  to  a  more  congenial  one,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that, 
although  observing  due  imjiartiality,  the  “Patronato”  allows  no 
consideration  to  weigh  but  the  welfare  and  the  reasonable  preferences 
of  the  child.  As  great  a  measure  of  schooling  as  possible  is  insisted  on. 
Children  suspected  of  imperfect  health  are  immediately  examined  by 
the  doctor,  and  either  get  proper  home  treatment  or  are  sent  to  a 
hospital  and  visited  there.  It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  state  that 
the  percentage  of  sickness  and  deaths  is  extremely  low  and  that  the 
placed  children  are  in  the  main  healthy,  contented,  and  well  treated, 
so  the  system,  though  rather  primitive,  works  excellently  and  saves 
many  hundreds  of  children  every  year  from  neglect,  underfeeding,  and 
destitution. 

These  boys  and  girls  have  come  to  regard  the  “Patronato”  office  as 
a  home  of  refuge,  high  court  of  appeal,  and  fairy  godmother  establish¬ 
ment  combined.  And  our  first  bride  is  about  to  be  married  under 
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the  wing  of  the  institution.  Many  destitute  mothers  now  bring  their 
children  to  us  for  placing,  irrespective  of  the  children’s  court. 

The  “Patronato”  is  now  studying  a  scheme  for  sending  groups  of 
hoys  to  an  agricultural  colony  amidst  the  wild  and  fertile  tracts  of  the 
“Montana,”  the  huge  inland  region  watered  by  the  tributaries  of  the 
Amazon,  to  learn  farming  and  carve  out  a  future  for  themselves  under 
the  care  of  the  Franciscan  missionary  fathers.  The  high  <piota  of 
unemployment  in  and  around  Lima  renders  this  measure  especially 
desirable,  and  we  consider  that  such  an  adventure  would  be  a  godsend 
to  the  energetic  and  restless  boys  craving  freedom  from  the  limitations 
of  city  life,  and  would  afford  a  suitable  outlet  for  activity  which  is 
often  wasted  in  truancy  and  mischief. 

In  concluding  this  somewhat  superficial  report  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
“Patronato  de  Menores”  has  invariably  met  with  the  readiest  and 
most  enthusiastic  cooperation  from  the  ofhcials  of  both  the  children’s 
court  and  of  the  Ministry  of  dustice,  and  the  nation-wide  erj’  for 
reorganization  now  being  heard  in  this  country  will  doubtless  herald 
better  things  for  the  reformatory  system  and  more  active  work  in 
this  most  important  field  of  child  care. 


THE  GALAPAGOS  ISLANDS.  OR  COLON 
ARCHIPELAGO 


By  H.  Korwin 

THK  (»alapa<;os  Islands,  officially  called  the  Colon  Archipelago, 
belong  to  the  Republic  of  Ecuador. 

The  archi])elago  consists  of  a  group  of  15  larger  and  about  40 
smaller  islands  and  islets  lying  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  mainly  between 
89°  and  92°  W.  longitude  and  1°  N.  to  2°  S.  latitude,  about  580  miles 
west  of  the  coast  of  South  America,  000  miles  from  Guayacpiil  and  910 
miles  from  Panama. 

The  total  land  area  of  the  Colon  Archipelago  is  about  2,870  square 
miles.  The  largest  island  is  Isabella,  covering  appro.ximately  1,050 
s(pjare  miles.  Santa  C'ruz  covers  .390  square  miles;  Fernandina,  250 
square  miles,  and  San  Cristobal,  174  square  miles. 

Discovered  in  1535  by  Tomas  de  Borlanga,  the  archipelago  was 
formerly  known  under  the  name  of  Galapagos  Islands,  from  galdpago 
(Spanish  for  tortoise).  The  group  now  bears  tbe  official  name  of 
(’olon  Archi|)elago,  conferred  about  40  years  ago  by  the  decree  of  the 
F)cuadorean  Government  in  honor  of  the  discoverer  of  the  new  world. 
Colon  being  the  Spanish  form  of  Columbus.  The  archipelago  was 
annexed  to  Ecuador  on  February^  12,  1832,  by  Col.  Ignacio  Hernandez, 
wbo  established  a  base  at  tbe  island  of  Santa  Maria. 

In  the  main  the  isles  consist  of  little  more  than  a  series  of  volcanic 
mountains,  some  isolated  and  some  joined  together  forming  larger 
islands.  On  the  larger  isles  the  lava  has  been  spread  wide  enough  to 
form  a  good  deal  of  low  lying  and  comparatively  level  land.  While 
there  are  about  2,000  craters  in  the  archipelago,  only  a  few  are 
at  all  lofty.  The  highest  are  found  on  Isabella  Island,  where  one 
mountain  reaches  4,700  feet;  Santa  Fernandina  follows  with  a  peak 
3,720  feet  high;  then  San  C'ristobal  and  Santa  Maria,  where  the 
summits  are  2,490  feet  and  1,780  feet  high,  respectively.  Active 
volcanoes  exist  at  jiresent  only  on  Isabella  and  San  Salvador.  The 
last  eruption  on  the  other  islands  occurred  in  1813. 

The  coasts  of  the  islands  are  for  the  most  part  steep,  rugged,  and 
rocky,  with  many  sunken  rocks  and  reefs,  and  have  to  be  carefully 
navigated  because  of  the  strong  Humboldt  current,  an  offshoot  of 
which,  leaving  the  coast  of  South  America  at  Cape  Paita,  shoots  out 
to  the  archipelago  where  it  acquires  still  greater  strength  among  the 
islands.  These  divide  it  into  many  swiftly  running  currents,  which 
carom  from  one  isle  t(»  another,  following  an  uncharted  course. 
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Tagus  Cove  on  Isabella  is  the  only  lantllocked  harbor.  Other 
anchorages  are  open  bays,  hut  owing  to  continuous  fine  weather,  are 
safer  than  they  appear  on  charts,  except  during  the  rainy  season  when 
the  northern  swell  rolls  in.  The  chief  anchorages  are  Wreck  Bay  on 
San  (^ristohal.  Post  Office  Bay  on  Santa  Maria  and  Conway  Bay  on 
Santiago  Island,  hut  there  are  many  others  where,  in  the  absence  of  the 
swell,  landing  is  possible. 

The  climate  of  the  archipelago  is  on  the  whole  healthful,  being  warm 
and  dry,  but  not  excessively  warm  for  a  place  situated  on  the  Equator. 


I.AVA  BEDS,  GALAPAGOS  ISLANDS 


Tlie  mean  monthly  temperature  varies  from  70°toiSl°  F.  February 
and  March  are.  the  warmest  months,  hut  even  then  the  temperature  at 
noon  at  sea  level  seldom  reaches  85°  F.  July  to  September  is  the  cool 
season,  hut  the  seasons  and/temperature  vary  somewhat  on  different 
islands  and  in  different  latitudes. 

Springs  and  streams  are  scarce  on  some  islands,  notably  the  smaller 
ones,  where  they  occur  only  during  the  rainy  season.  Some  islands 
have  no  water  whatever.  San  Cristobal  is  the  best  supplied  with 
water;  it  has  a  stream  with  a  waterfall  and  a  crater  lake  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  from  which  the  water  is  piped  down  to  the  landing  place. 
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Spring's  aro  found  on  Santa  Maria,  San  Salvador,  Santia^jo,  and 
Isabella.  During  the  rainy  season  lakes  are  formed  in  some  of  the 
volcanic  craters,  but  they  soon  dry  up. 

The  lower  jiarts  of  the  islands  are  very  dry  and  hardly  any  vejreta- 
tion  H])])ears  below  an  elevation  of  oOO  feet.  Above  that  the  land, 
very  level,  is  extremely  fertile,  and  if  cultivated  will  jiroduce  fruit  and 
vejietables  and  most  sorts  of  {rrain.  Sufjarcane,  orahjies,  lemons,  ripen 
all  the  year  round,  and  two  crops  of  corn,  coffee,  and  potatoes  can  be 
produced  annually.  Despite  this  richness  of  soil  and  benevolence  of 
climate,  only  a  very  small  portion  of  land  available  for  agriculture  has 
been  worked. 


GKXKKAL  JOSE  DE 
VILLAMIE 

In  IM3I,  General  Villaniil, 
who  was  born  in  New  Or¬ 
leans.  made  an  unsuccess¬ 
ful  attempt  to  colonize  the 
UalaimKos  Islands,  after 
earlier  explorations  of  the 
archiiielaKo.  It  was  <lue  to 
his  initiatixe  that  the  Ls- 
lands  were  incori)orale<l 
into  Ecuadorean  territory. 


('(Hirtnty  of  Dr.  Ileim^ro  \'i 


Diseov(‘red  uninhabited,  the  islands  remained  so  until  IS^l,  when 
fleneral  Villaniil  made  an  attempt  to  colonize  the  archipelago.  It  was 
he  who  distributed  on  most  of  the  islands  various  domestic  animals, 
such  as  cattle,  horses,  ass<‘s,  goats,  and  pigs,  whose  descendants  exist  to 
this  day.  Upon  the  failiirt*  of  (leneral  Villamirs  attempt  at  settle¬ 
ment,  the  only  inhabitants  for  several  years  were  occasional  hunters  of 
the  half-wild  cattle.  In  IS.'iS  Orchilla  Co.,  formed  by  Senores  Monroy 
and  (’obos,  was  organizial  on  Cristobal  Island.  It  eni|)loyed  convict 
labor.  It  jirospered,  but  there  was  mutiny  and  Siulor  Cohos  was 
assassinated.  The  island  tlnui  passed  to  his  heirs.  Si'fior  Manuel 
Augusto  Cohos,  the  jiresiuit  master  of  San  C’ristobal,  is  a  veritable 
potentate*.  An  Kcuadorean,  f'ducated  in  Paris,  he  holds  a  position  of 
unifiue  power  on  the  island,  like  that  of  a  feudal  baron  or  minor  king 
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of  old.  The  300  people  who  form  the  i)opidation  of  San  Cristobal  are 
mostly  his  employees. 

Isabella  Island,  where  there  are  sulphur  mines,  has  a  population  of 
115  people.  Forty  thousand  head  of  cattle  roam  its  acres,  which  are 
ruled  and  owned  by  Senor  Antonio  Gil.  The  other  islands  are  un¬ 
claimed  hut  are  visited  occasionally  by  cattle  huntei’s  seeking;  hides 
and  adventure. 

San  Cristobal  Island  and  its  settlement  of  El  Projrreso  stand  as  an 
e.xample  of  what  can  he  done  on  these  shores.  According;  to  1918 
statistics,  the  sujrar  out])ut  of  El  l’ro<rreso  that  year  was  3,000,000 
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of  the  island. 


pounds;  coflee,  300,000  pounds,  and  alcohol,  14,000  liters.  Vinejrar, 
hides,  anti  other  products  were  also  reported.  The  factor}'  uses  as  fuel 
low-grade  coal  mined  on  the  islands. 

In  1909  the  sulphur  mines  on  Isabella  were  wttrked;  that  commodity 
is  also  fount!  on  other  islands.  Lai-ge  de])osits  of  salt  also  occur;  this 
necessity  could  not  oidy  he  e.xported  hut  alst)  used  locally  in  salting 
lish,  which  ahouml  in  these  waters.  There  arc  also  lime  deposits  in  the 
archipelago. 

The  waters  around  the  islands  teem  with  marine  life.  On  the  rocky 
shores  lives  the  marine  iguana,  a  species  of  lizard  native  to  the  islands 
and  not  fouiul  anywhere  else  in  the  worhl.  St'a  lions  and  seals  are 
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numerous  and  quite  tame.  The  sea  likewise  holds  crabs,  lobsters,  and 
oysters.  Land  and  sea  birds  are  unafraid  of  man.  Giant  land  tortoises 
igaldpagofi)  are  scarce,  hut  marine  turtles,  3  to  4  feet  across,  are  found 
in  the  coastal  waters.  The  underwater  caves  are  sometimes  the  hiding 
place  of  enormous  octopi. 

Politically,  the  archipelago  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  War 
Department  of  the  Republic.  A  major  and  a  company  of  soldiers  form 
the  garrison.  The  major  is  the  governor  and  ])ort  authority. 

In  1885  the  National  Congress  passed  a  law  exempting  colonists 
from  all  taxes  and  military  service  and  established  free  ports. 
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A  FIFTY  MILLION  DOLLAR  ORANGE 
FROM  BRAZIL 


AND  OTHER  GIFTS  OF  THE  AMERICAS  TO  THE  CITRUS  FRUIT 

INDUSTRY 

By  T.  Ralph  Robinson 

Senior  Phyaiologixt,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 

IS  (liscussini;  the  production  of  citrus  fruits  in  tropical  and  sub¬ 
tropical  America,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  briefly  those 
features  that  are  predominately  American. 

While  the  home  of  citrus  fruits  is  conceded  to  be  south-eastern  Asia 
and  Malaysia,  certain  fruits  and  food  habits  have  been  developed  in 
America  quite  distinct  from  those  of  the  Orient.  Foremost  among  the 
fruits  unique  in  America  is  the  pomelo  or  grapefruit.  While  doubtless 
derived  from  its  oriental  relative,  the  pummelo  or  shaddock,  grape¬ 
fruit  as  we  know  it  appears  to  be  of  American  origin.  Whether  first 
coming  into  existence  in  Barbados  or  in  Jamaica  is  unascertainable 
from  the  meager  literature  references  available,  but  it  appears  certain 
that  it  was  known  in  the  West  Indies  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  as  a  fruit  distinct  from  and  superior  to  the  shaddock.  Its 
gradual  increase  in  popularity  during  the  present  century  bids  fair  to 
place  it  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  orange  in  the  near  future.  The 
grapefruit  production  in  F'lorida  is  even  now  practically  equal  to  that 
of  the  orange,  and  in  south  Texas  the  recently  planted  grapefruit 
acreage  far  exceeds  that  devoted  to  orange  cultivation.  In  California, 
the  climate  is  not  as  well  suited  to  grapefruit  as  that  of  the  more  humid 
regions  surrounding  the  Gidf  of  Mexico,  but  the  annual  production 
even  there  is  in  excess  of  a  million  boxes. 

One  stimulus  to  grapefruit  planting  in  F'lorida  and  Porto  Rico  is 
the  rapid  development  of  a  canning  industry*. 

F'or  the  past  two  seasons  fidly  10  per  cent  of  the  F'lorida  grape¬ 
fruit  crop  has  been  put  up  in  cans,  taking  off  the  market  oversize, 
russet,  or  scarred  fruit  not  easily  salable  but  sound  and  excellent  when 
properly  canned.  The  initiation  of  this  enterprise  is  to  be  credited  to 
Porto  Rico,  where  fully  a  third  of  the  crop  is  regularly  canned  for 
shipment.  The  canned  product  can  be  shipped  to  any  part  of  the 
world  and  may  pave  the  way  for  the  later  use  of  fresh  fruit.  Certain  it 
is  that  grapefruit  is  gradually  becoming  known  and  popular  outside  of 
.Vmerica,  especially  in  the  larger  centers  of  popidation  of  FLurope. 
This  development  iloubtless  has  operated  to  stimulate  recent  grape- 
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fruit  planting:  in  Cuba,  Honduras,  Trinidad,  Jamaica,  Brazil,  and  vorj- 
likely  other  portions  of  tro])ical  America. 

Food  habits  have  much  to  do  with  the  choice  of  varieties  for  com¬ 
mercial  planting;.  Since  in  the  Orient  most  citrus  fruits  are  eaten  out 
of  hand,  free-peelin<:  or  “kid-jilove”  oranjres  are  preferred  and  domi¬ 
nate  the  markets.  To  the  serving  of  fruits  cut  in  two  and  eaten  with  a 
spoon,  the  firm,  ti«rht-skinned  orang:e  is  better  adapted,  so  that  these 
orang:es  "reatly  predominate  in  American  plantiiifis. 

The  most  famous  orang:e  in  American  use  is  j)erhaps  the  \Vashin§;ton 
or  Bahia  navel.  No  discussion  of  .Vmerican  citrus  fruits  would  be 
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WIIEHK  TIIK  .NAVKI.  ffIfANCiK  ffIflOIX ATKI) 

.\n  oranife  Knive  at  ('aliullu,  near  the  city  of  liahia,  Itrazil,  where  the  navel  oranire  is  know  n  to  have  oriif- 
inaterl.  This  photoKraph  was  taken  at  the  time  of  Mr.  \.  I).  Shaniel's  visit  in  Decemlier,  lWt;i,  when 
he  investieatoi  the  hi.story  of  this  famous  fniit. 


complete  without  some  mention  of  this  remarkable  oranjje,  the  jjift  of 
Brazil  to  the  citrus  family.  This  oranfje  is  <;enerally  reputed  to  have 
orifrinated  at  Bahia,  Brazil,  as  a  bud  sport  of  the  Selecta  variety,  and 
was  first  propajjated  by  budding:  about  1820,  by  a  Portug:uese  gardener 
of  that  region. 

The  Cnited  States  owes  the  successful  introduction  of  the  navel 
firauge  from  Brazil  to  the  late  William  Saunders,  superintendent  of 
gardens  and  grounds  of  the  I'liited  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
This  introduction  was  made  in  1870,  and  within  three  years  young 
trees  budded  from  the  originals  were  sent  to  California  and  Fh»ri<la, 
the  first  two  being  sent  to  Mrs.  Eliza  Tibbetts  of  Riverside,  Calif. 
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One  of  these  is  shown  on  pjijje  1148,  tlie  other  is  shown  below,  heinj: 
transplanted  from  Mrs.  Tibbett’s  jirove  to  tbe  patio  of  the  Mission 
Inn,  Riverside,  Calif.,  in  May,  1908.  The  transplanting;  was  made  the 
oecasion  of  appropriate  ceremonies,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  then  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  officiating  on  that  occasion.  President 
Roost'velt  is  shown  in  the  illustration  with  spade  in  hand. 

Still  earlier,  in  1840,  D.  J.  Browne  in  his  work  on  Treei^  oj  Amenva 
described  a  navel  orange  from  Bahia,  Brazil,  to  which  he  gave  the 
speciffc  name  Citrus  aurauiium  unihllicata.  His  statement  is  as 
follows ; 


( 'ourtMy  of  lTnito<)  Htateo  l>opartiueot  of  Agriculture 

TRAXSPI.AXTINO  AVASlUXfJTOX  XAVEl,  OHAXOK  IX  ('AUFOKXIA 

Theotlorc  Kooiwvelt,  then  I’resitlent  of  the  I’nitetl  States,  oinriatetl  at  the  rereniony  of  transplantinK  from 
the  move  of  Mrs.  Eliza  Tihhets  to  the  itatio  of  the  Mission  Inn,  Kiverside,  Calif.,  on  May  7,  ItWt,  one 
of  the  first  two  navel  oranice  trees  hrouicht  to  California  in  IS73. 


'alifornia  in  IS73. 


It  is  ehietly  rultivatod  in  the  iieiKliburhuotl  of  Baliiu.  Brazil,  where  it  is  thought 
to  1)0  one  t)f  the  greatest  protligies  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  author  of  the 
present  work  claims  the  honour  of  first  intriMlueing  this  variety  into  the  United 
States.  He  brought  several  trws  from  Brazil  in  1835,  and  causetl  them  to  be 
planted  on  the  estate  of  the  late  Z.  Kingsley  on  Drayton  Island,  I^ake  tleorge, 
East  Florida,  where  they  are  believed  still  to  exist. 


Browne’s  introduction  of  the  Babia  navel  orange,  nearly  a  century 
ago,  seems  to  have  failed  (probably  through  a  great  freeze  in  Florida 
at  that  period)  as  there  is  no  record  of  these  trees  having  come  to 
fruiting.  Browne  was  later  in  chanre  of  the  agricultural  division  of 
the  Unittnl  States  Patent  Office,  the  nucleus  from  which  developed 
the  present  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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A  few  years  later,  in  1838,  another  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made 
to  introduce  the  navel  oran^re  from  Brazil  into  the  United  States. 
These  plants  were  eonsifrned  to  Mr.  Thomas  llofifi,  a  nurseryman  of 
New  York,  hy  a  planter  formerly  resident  in  Brazil,  according  to  Mr. 
Hojrjr’s  account.  After  a  year’s  detention  in  a  New  York  ^rreenhouse, 
they  were  stuit  to  Florida,  but  are  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed 
durinjr  the  disturbances  incident  to  the  Seminole  Indian  war  then 
{loinj:  on  there. 

Its  seedless  character,  fine  flavor,  and  distinctive  navel  mark  grad¬ 
ually  spread  the  fame  of  this  new  fruit  and  its  successful  introduction 


NAVEL  OKANOE  THEE 
AND  rOMMEMOKA- 
TIVE  TAHLET 

This  is  one  of  the  first  two 
trees  of  the  WashinKtoii 
navei  orange  nianteil  in 
('aiifornia.  The  tal)iet 
erecte<l  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Eiiza  Tibbets,  who  reeeive<i 
an<i  |>iante<l  the  two  trees, 
tiears  the  inscriinion:  "To 
honor  .Mrs.  F'liza  Tihliets 
and  to  eonin  enil  her  gnn<l 
work  in  (ilanting  at  Kiver- 
side  in  1S73,  the  first  Wash¬ 
ington  navei  orange  trees  in 
('aiifornia.  native  to  Bahia, 
Brazil,  |)rove<l  the  most  val¬ 
uable  fruit  intro<liU'tiun  yet 
made  by  the  rnite<l  States 
1>e|>arl.iient  of  .Agriculture. 
1920.” 


f'ourteny  of  Unitv^l  Ststm  IV|Mrtn»ctnt  of  Acrieulturr 


into  the  United  States  marked  the  rise  of  a  highly  ])rofitable  new 
industry  in  southern  California,  representing  an  annual  gross  income 
of  about  .$o0,00(),000  from  this  orange  alone.  It  has  not  proved  so 
well  adapted  to  the  sections  bordering  the  (lulf  of  Mexico,  though 
grown  in  a  small  way  throughout  this  region.  Systematic  hud  selec¬ 
tion  from  superior  individual  trees  has  been  practiced  in  California 
for  the  ])ast  20  years  to  avoid  the  propagation  of  inferior  strains  and 
to  develop  strains  potentially  more  productive  for  commercial  plant¬ 
ing.  This  work  of  hud  selection,  started  hy  Mr.  A.  I).  Shamel  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  with  the  navel  orange 
of  Bahia,  has  yielded  such  striking  results  that  it  has  been  exU'nded 
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to  many  other  fields  of  horticulture.  Without  this  attention  to  the 
securing:  of  pedigreed  strains  through  the  use  of  individual  tree  per¬ 
formance  records,  the  navel  orange  might  easily  by  this  time  have 
been  discredited  and  largely  replaced,  as  many  degenerative  and 
unproductive  forms  were  appearing  in  the  commercial  plantings  of 
California.  In  the  progress  of  this  intensive  study  of  the  navel 
orange,  Mr.  Shamel,  accompanied  by  P.  H.  Dorset!  and  Dr.  Wilson 
Popenoe,  made  a  trip  to  Brazil  in  1913,  to  gather  all  the  facts  possible 
as  to  its  origin  and  methods  of  propagation  and  cidtivation,  and  found 
it  still  a  favorite  variety  in  the  vicinity  of  Bahia  where  it  was  first 
propagated  over  100  years  ago. 

LE-MOX  GKOWIXG 

In  at  least  one  other  aspect  citrus  culture  in  America  has  taken  a 
different  trend  from  that  common  to  the  Orient.  The  commercial 
lemon,  which  constitutes  about  a  third  of  the  citrus  acreage  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  is  little  known  in  the  Orient,  other  acid  fruits,  largely  of  the 
mandarin  group,  being  preferred,  perhaps  for  their  greater  disease 
resistance.  The  type  of  lemon  popidar  in  the  American  trade  was 
first  largely  planted  in  the  Mediterranean  countries  where  it  is  still 
an  important  product.  Increasing  production  in  California,  how'- 
ever,  has  gradually  ditninished  the  imports  of  Italian  lemons  into  the 
United  States. 

Commercial  lemon  growing  is  climatically  limited  to  warm  but 
semiarid  regions,  the  humid  tropics  and  subtropical  regions  not  being 
suited  to  producing  an  acceptable  product.  The  lemon  varieties 
commonly  grown  in  America  are  especially  susceptible  to  the  attacks 
of  citrus  scab,  which  perhaps  was  largely  responsible  for  the  failure 
to  establish  commercial  lemon  growing  in  Florida  and  other  humid 
regions  of  siditropical  America. 

THE  ACID  LIME 

The  acid  lime,  variously-  known  as  “Mexican  Lime,”  “West 
Indian  Lime,”  and  “Key  Lime,”  in  contrast  with  the  lemon,  has 
found  a  congenial  home  in  the  American  tropics,  especially  in  por¬ 
tions  of  the  West  Indies  where  its  culture  has  been  an  important 
factor  in  economic  life  for  many  years. 

Of  recent  years  the  inroads  of  disease,  especially  limewithertip 
and  redroot,  and  the  cheapening  of  citrate  of  lime  and  citric  acid 
through  new  processes  of  manufacture  have  seriously  disturbed  the 
West  Indian  lime  industry.  Breeding  new  types  of  limes  for  disease 
resistance  is  being  undertaken  and  some  progress  has  been  made. 
Budding  of  limes  on  sour  orange  seedlings  has  proved  a  means  of 
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avoiding  losses  due  to  redroot.  A  marked  rise  in  the  value  of  lime 
oil  has  in  a  measure  offset  the  lowered  price  on  citrate  of  lime. 

With  the  improvements  in  transportation  and  development  of 
cold-storage  facilities,  citrus  fruits  now  move  freely  to  practically  all 
of  the  world  markets.  The  transportation  of  orange  juice  frozen  in 
suitable  containers  also  promises  further  to  extend  distribution  and 
seasons  of  consumption.  Fortunately  the  principal  cropping  seasons 
in  the  Northern  and  Southern  Hemispheres  are  well  adjusted  by 
nature  to  avoid  destructive  competition.  With  the  stimulation  of 
the  planting  of  citrus  fruits  that  seems  world  wide  it  will  be  most 
wise,  however,  that  each  countrx'  or  section  should  keep  informed  of 
new  and  contemplated  plantings  in  other  regions.  Much  may  he 
accomplished  by  choice  of  varieties  for  planting,  or  by  marketing 
methods,  to  avoid  the  disastrous  results  of  an  oversupply  at  certain 
seasons  or  in  certain  markets,  especially  in  the  large  population 
centers  of  Europe. 


Court««>‘  of  U.  8.  r>cpoiifn<*nt  of  Africulturc 


A  CALIFORNIA  ORANGE  GROVE 


THE  SECOND  INTERNATIONAL  FEMINIST 
CONGRESS 


THK  Socond  International  Feminist  Congress,  held  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  last  June  under  the  auspices  of  the  Brazilian  Federation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Women,  brought  together  delegates  from 
many  lands  representing  numerous  important  women’s  organizations, 
both  national  and  international.  In  fact,  representatives  were  sent 
by  21  Brazilian  societies  and  by  16  foreign  or  international  bodies. 
The  President  of  Brazil  appointed  Mrs.  Marfa  Eugenia  Celso,  a 
|)rominent  author,  to  represent  the  country  officially,  and  most  of 
the  State  governors  also  named  official  delegates. 

The  members  of  the  executive  hoard  of  the  Brazilian  Federation 
acted  as  officers  of  the  conference.  Miss  Bertha  Lutz,  who  has  long 
labored  unceasingly  in  the  feminist  cause,  served  as  president  and  Mi’s. 
(Vlso  and  Dr.  Carmen  Portinho,  a  civil  engineer,  as  vice  presidents. 

The  mornings  of  the  conference  were  given  up  to  committee  meet¬ 
ings  and  the  afternoons  to  plenary  sessions,  time  being  left  for  visits 
to  institutions,  for  luncheons,  and  for  other  engagements.  The 
meetings  were  held  in  the  Automobile  Club  of  Brazil,  which  lent  its 
splendid  headquarters  for  the  occasion. 

At  the  opening  session,  as  at  all  other  public  meetings,  the  hall  was 
crowded.  The  President  of  the  Republic  and  the  Ministers  of  State 
gave  their  patronage  and  Mine.  Getulio  Vai^as,  wife  of  the  President, 
was  in  the  audience.  Addresses  were  made  bj-  some  of  the  most 
prominent  women  in  Brazil,  including  Mrs.  Julia  Ixipes  de  Almeida, 
perhaps  the  leading  woman  novelist  of  to-day,  and  Mrs.  Rosalina 
Coelho  Lisboa,  widely  renowned  in  Latin  America  as  a  poet.  The 
latter  spoke  in  five  languages.  Among  other  speakers  were  Com¬ 
mandant  Mary  S.  Allen,  Women’s  Auxiliary  Service,  England,  and  2 
Brazilian  State  delegates,  1  from  the  north  and  1  from  the  south  of 
that  vast  country — lai^er,  it  may  he  mentioned  in  passing,  than  the 
continental  United  States. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sessions  of  the  congress  was  that  at 
which  the  delegates  were  received  by  the  llistoiy-  Institute  of  Brazil. 
Miss  Bertha  Lutz  described  the  historic  significance  of  the  woman’s 
movement  and  pled  that  it  shoidd  always  preserve  the  highest  ideals. 
The  special  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the  discussion  by  four  women 
lawyers,  delegates  to  the  congress,  of  various  points  of  law.  Dr. 
Orminda  Bastos  spoke  on  the  redress  of  passional  crimes  against 
women;  Dr.  Ilermilinda  Paes,  attorney  for  the  militarv’  court  of 
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the  State  of  Bahia,  on  the  problem  of  illegitimate  children;  Dr. 
Maria  Ritta  Soares  de  Andrade,  fonnerly  attorney  of  the  State  of 
Sergipe,  on  the  need  for  eonsulting  women  on  the  legislative  reforms 
now  being  projected  in  Brazil;  and  Dr.  Maria  Luiza  Bittencourt,  one 
of  the  finest  orators  in  the  woman’s  movement,  on  general  i)rol)lems. 

A  great  peace  meeting  was  held  at  the  American  Embassy,  lent  for 
the  occasion  by  the  ambassador,  Hon.  Edwin  V.  Morgan,  who  has 
given  the  Brazilian  feminists  decided  encouragement.  The  speakers 
on  this  occasion  represented  the  Inter-American  Commission  of 
Women,  the  National  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States,  the  Danish  and  Argentine  Councils  of  Women,  the  Union 
Frangaise  pour  le  Suffrage  des  Femmes,  and  the  United  States  Na¬ 
tional  Council  for  the  Prevention  of  War.  Among  the  topics  were: 
Pan  American  relations;  peace  work  in  Denmark;  peace  psychology; 
and  disarmament. 

The  general  subject  of  the  last  public  meeting  was  Woman.  She 
was  discussed  as  social  worker,  as  educator,  as  a  factor  in  economics 
and  in  politics,  and  as  peacemaker.  Mrs.  Alice  de  Toledo  Tihiri^a 
of  Sao  Paulo,  head  of  the  campaign  against  leprosy,  spoke  on  the  first 
topic,  while  Dr.  Aiigusto  de  Lima,  president  of  the  Academy  of  Ijctters 
and  an  ardent  champion  of  feminism,  made  an  eloquent  address  on 
“Woman  in  Politics.’’ 

The  committees  which  met  in  the  morning  were  seven  in  number, 
corresponding  with  the  seven  aims  of  the  woman’s  movement  in 
Brazil,  as  suggested  by  Mrs.  ('arrie  Chapman  (’att  at  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Conference  of  Women  held  in  Baltimore  in  April,  1922.  The 
subjects  dealt  with  by  the  various  committees  were  the  following: 
Education;  women’s  rights;  peace;  the  home,  mothers  and  children; 
working  conditions  for  women;  cooperation  of  women  for  social  serv¬ 
ice;  and  W(»men’s  activities.  The  last-named  group  held  an  interest¬ 
ing  e.xhihit,  which  varietl  from  needlework  and  a  model  home  to 
literature,  statuary,  and  city  planning.  Not  only  Brazil  but  other 
countries  contributed  to  this  e.xhihit. 

Since  Brazil  is  undergoing  a  transition  period  after  the  revolution 
during  which  many  laws  are  being  amended,  the  committee  on  women’s 
rights  was  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all.  Full  citizenship  for 
women  on  equal  terms  with  men;  eligibility  to  all  political,  adminis¬ 
trative,  and  judicial  offices;  and  erpial  civil  and  economic  rights  were 
retjuested.  A  demand  was  formulated  to  do  away  with  the  husband’s 
right  to  establish  the  domicile  and  prevent  his  wife  from  choosing  her 
own  profession.  A  plea  was  also  made  that  husband  or  wife  should 
inherit  before  father  and  mother,  when  one  of  the  former  dies  intestate. 
A  special  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  what  changes  in  jienal 
law  are  necessary  and  to  stmly  other  questions  not  taken  up  by  the 
( 'ongress. 
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The  Committee  on  Working  Conditions  for  Women  and  Children 
was  also  verj'  important  because  Brazil  now  has  a  new  Ministry  of 
Labor,  before  whicb  tbe  resolutions  of  the  Congress  have  been  brought. 
A  request  was  made  for  a  Bureau  of  Women  and  Children  like  those 
of  the  United  States;  women  labor  inspectors;  seats  for  women  workers 
employed  in  business  or  industry”  and  the  enforcement  of  the  excel¬ 
lent  sanitary  legislation  already  e.xisting.  The  suburban  railways 
near  the  industrial  cities  of  Kio  de  Janeiro  and  Sao  Paulo  will  be 
asked  to  provide  special  cars  for  women  during  rush  hours.  As  to 
wages,  the  Congress  advocated  that  they  be  based  on  work  and  not 
on  sex.  There  was  no  theoretical  bias  in  the  conclusions  which  asked 
for  the  right  of  married  women  to  work  and  women  to  be  heard  on 
conditions  affecting  the  home,  but  at  the  same  time  requested  the 
(lovernment  to  retain  the  legislation  for  civil  servants  that  allows 
women  an  eight  weeks’  vacation  with  full  wages  at  childbirth.  Other 
resolutions  advocated  an  increase  in  the  number  of  regional  maternity 
hospitals,  and  pled  for  the  enforcement  of  the  children’s  code. 

The  Education  Committee  of  the  Congress  asked  for  more  high 
schools  for  girls,  fewer  normal  schools,  and  a  hostelry  and  extra¬ 
curricular  activities  for  women  students.  The  Home  Committee 
voted  that  housewives  should  be  considered  an  economic  unit  in  the 
nation,  that  girls  should  be  taught  home  economics  and  that  women 
should  be  heard  on  all  public  contracts  (light,  power,  gas,  markets, 
et<‘.)  that  concern  the  home. 

Among  the  many  significant  resolutions  passed  by  the  Peace  Com¬ 
mittee  was  one  asking  that  mothers,  educators,  the  clergj’,  and  author¬ 
ities  should  cooperate  in  peace  education. 

Two  results  of  the  congress,  one  in  Brazil  and  the  other  in  Uruguay, 
are  noteworthy.  The  first  is  the  proposed  creation — by  this  time 
probably  a  fact— of  a  national  council,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  Federation  for  the  Advancement  of  Women,  to  coordinate  all 
social  service  work;  the  second  was  the.  oi^anization  of  women  police 
in  the  neighboring  Republic  of  Uruguay,  whose  Government  invited 
(’ommandant  Allen  to  present  the  subject.  Two  days  after  sbe  landed 
the  President  issued  a  decree  providing  for  this  service,  which  has 
jiroven  its  usefulness  in  many  countries. 

Among  the  many  social  events  in  connection  with  the  Congress  were 
luncheons,  teas,  a  ball,  and  a  typical  Brazilian  festival  on  the  Eve  of 
St.  John.  The  luncheon  offered  to  the  delegates  was  the  largest 
affair  of  its  kind  ever  held  by  Brazilian  women.  One  of  tbe  most 
interesting  numbers  on  the  program  of  entertainment  was  the  sports 
morning  arranged  for  the  congress  by  the  w»)men’s  sections  of  the 
local  athletic  clubs.  The  e.xcursions  were  also  ver>'  pleasant,  since 
Kio  is  heautifidly  situated  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea.  The 
Condor  Syndicate  of  Kio  de  Janeiro  offere<l  st'veral  flights  by  seaplane 
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durinj;  whicli  the  glorious  panorama  of  Guanabara  Bay  was  spread 
out  before  pilot  and  passenger. 

At  the  final  plenary"  session  a  well-deserved  and  charming  tribute 
was  paid  Miss  Bertha  Lutz,  leader  of  the  feminist  movement  in 
Brazil,  when  a  shower  of  rose  petals  fell  upon  her  from  all  sides. 
Tlianking  the  congress,  she  asked  that  homage  be  paid  not  to  her, 
hut  to  all  those  who  have  helped  the  cause  of  woman  and  to  the  great 
ideals  which  should  unite  all  womanhood. 

The  climax  of  the  congress  was  the  encouragement  given  it  by  His 
Excellency  Getulio  Vargas,  Provisional  President  of  Brazil.  When 
the  officers  of  the  Brazilian  Federation  of  Women  handed  him  the 
resolutions  dependent  for  their  effectiveness  on  Government  action, 
he  promised  them  to  use  every  effort  to  have  the  new  election  law 
grant  women  the  vote  throughout  Brazil. 

It  is  of  interest  to  add  here  that  the  subcommittee  on  political 
rights  appointed  by  the  Revolutionary  Government  (after  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  Federal  Congress),  to  present  a  project  of  an  election 
law  has  recently  handed  in  its  work. 

The  project  provides  for  woman  suffrage,  in  a  somewhat  restricted 
form.  It  includes  among  voters  unmarried  women  and  widows,  who 
are  economically  independent  sui  juria,  through  work  or  a  profession, 
property  or  income;  married  women  whose  husbands  have  left  them 
for  over  two  years;  those  who  have  been  appointed  by  judicial  decree 
to  be  head  of  the  family;  those  separated  from  their  husbands,  by 
mutual  consent  or  judicially;  married  women  who  are  in  business  as 
heads  or  managers  of  commercial  and  industrial  enterprises,  who 
have  a  profession,  with  offices  or  premises  of  their  own,  or  who  are 
employed  in  such  offices  with  the  authorization  or  presumable  au¬ 
thorization  of  their  husbands;  and  women  factory  hands  or  employees 
of  business  houses  or  factories,  married  or  unmarried,  provided  they 
are  economically  independent. 

The  bill  says  further  that  immarried  women  or  widows  without 
means  living  under  the  paternal  roof  may  not  vote;  and  that  Brazilian 
women  marrying  foreigners  do  not  lose  their  nationality.  The  vote 
is  practically  obligatory. 

As  the  project  has  been  submitted  to  public  opinion  for  60  days, 
the  Brazilian  Federation  for  the  Advancement  of  Women  is  oi^anizing 
a  series  of  lectures  by  eminent  lawyers,  radio  addresses  by  women 
leaders,  and  other  demonstrations,  so  as  to  strengthen  the  opinion 
which  demands  equal  citizenship  and  full  equality  under  the  law. 


STABILIZATION  OF  THE  CURRENCY 
IN  PERU* 


By  tlip  (’oMMissio.v  OF  Fina.nx’ial  Advisers  ox  Finances  of 
National  (iOvehnment  of  Peru;  Edwin  Walter  Kemmerer, 
President 

ONE  of  the  most  important  and  difficult  problems  on  which  the 
Commission  of  Financial  Advisors  have  been  requested  to  make 
recommendations  is  that  of  the  rate  of  monetary  stabilization. 
Peru’s  long  and  successful  experience  with  the  gold  standard  from 
1897  to  1914  has  convinced  the  Peruvian  public  that  a  gold  standard 
currency  is  desirable,  so  that  the  commission’s  recommendation  that 
Peru  return  promptly  to  the  gold  standard  does  not  call  for  justi¬ 
fication.  Furthermore,  the  country’s  success  with  the  gold  standard 
prior  to  the  European  war,  her  present  possession  of  substantial 
gold  reserves,  and  the  success  in  recent  years  of  gold-standard  cur¬ 
rencies  in  similarly  situated  neighboring  countries  like  Bolivia,  Chile, 
Ecuador,  and  Colombia  encourage  the  belief  that  Peru  may  again 
have  a  successful  gold-standard  currency  if  she  will  adopt  scientific 
means  for  establishing  and  maintaining  such  a  currency.  The 
(Commission  of  pcinancial  Advisers  have  no  doubts  as  to  Peru’s 
ability  successfully  to  maintain  a  scientifically  devised  gold-standard 
currency.  The  machinery  for  doing  so  is  outlined  in  the  Central 
Reserve  Bank  project,  which  the  commission  are  submitting  at  this 
time  and  which  is  explained  in  some  detail  in  the  report  accompany¬ 
ing  that  project.^  This  leaves  the  problem  of  determining  the  size 
of  the  new  gold  monetary  unit  or  of  “determining  the  gold  rate  of 
stabilization”  as  the  principal  other  problem  of  importance  in  the 
field  of  currency  reform,  for  the  solution  of  which  the  commission  are 
called  upon  to  make  recommendations. 

This  problem  is  a  many-sided  and  complicated  one,  whose  solution 
involves  a  careful  weighing  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
various  possible  solutions;  since  there  is  no  feasible  rate  of  stabiliza¬ 
tion  that  could  he  adopted  that  would  not  have  disadvantages  as 
well  as  advantages,  or,  in  other  words,  that  would  not  cause  some 
injustice  and  hardshij)  to  some  classes  of  people  while  benefiting  other 
classes.  The  important  desideratum  is  to  adopt  a  convenient  rate 

■  Reprinted  from  Projtct  of  a  Monetary  Lair  together  with  a  Report  in  Support  Thereof.  Lima,  April  15, 
1931.  This  project  was  enacted  into  law  April  18.  19;il.— Editor. 

•  See  Project  of  Imw  for  the  Creation  of  the  Central  Reterre  Rank  of  Peru  together  with  a  Report  in 
Support  Thereof.  Lima,  .\pril  16, 1931.  This  project  was  also  enactesl  into  law  May  18, 19:11. — Editor. 
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that  can  be  successfully  maintained  and  that  ^^^ll  cause  a  niini- 
muni  of  injustice. 

In  approachinj;  this  problem,  two  fundamental  facts  should  be 
lM)rne  in  mind.  They  are:  First,  that  the  determination  of  the 
permanent  gold  value  of  the  sol  at  any  particular  point  between  the 
limits  that  would  be  considered  at  all  feasible,  say,  between  a  minimum 
eipiivalent  to  20  cents  United  States  gold  and  a  ma.ximum  equivalent 
to  40  cents  United  States  gold,  would  be  a  matter  more  of  tempo¬ 
rary  importance  than  of  permanent  importance;  and,  second,  that  a 
successful  gold-standard  currency  system  demands  an  adequate 
initial  gold  reserve,  and  the  lower  the  gold  rate  of  stabilization  the 
stronger  Peru’s  initial  gold  reserve  will  be.  These  two  points  may  be. 
briefly  explained  as  follows: 

THE  KATE  PROBLEM  LARGELY  A  TEMPORARY  AND  TRANSITIONAL 
PERIOD  PROBLEM 

The  level,  in  terms  of  gold,  of  prices,  wages,  house  rents,  and  taxes 
in  Peru  will  not  be  to  any  considerable  extent  permanently  influenced 
by  the  gold  value  now  given  to  the  new  gold  standard  sol.  For 
example,  stabilization  at  the  rate  of  40  cents  United  States  gold  to 
the  sol,  as  a  long-run  proposition,  would  give  Peru  a  price,  wage, 
and  tax  level  only  one-half  as  high  in  terms  of  soles  as  stabilization 
at  a  rate  of  20  cents  United  States  gold  to  the  sol  would  give.  Price, 
wage,  and  tax  levels  in  terms  of  grams  of  gold  or  in  terms  of  United 
States  or  British  gold  coin  would  be  the  same  in  both  cases.  The 
fact  that  at  the  present  time  the  gold  value  of  the  (lerman  mark  is 
about  six  times  the  gold  value  of  the  French  franc  does  not  make 
prices  in  terms  of  gold  higher  in  (lermany  than  in  h' ranee.  In  other 
words,  the  fact  that  the  gold  contents  of  the  monetary  units  of  various 
countries  are  different  means  only  that  these  countries  are  expressing 
the  gold  values  of  their  goods  and  services,  namely,  their  prices  and 
wages,  in  monetary  units  of  different  sizes.  To  illustrate  from  anotlier 
field:  If  a  law  were  passed  in  Peru  cutting  in  half  the  size  of  a  hectare, 
the  number  of  “hectares”  of  land  possessed  by  each  landowner  in 
Peru  would  thereby  be  doubled,  but  there  would  he  no  change  in 
tlie  actual  amount  of  the  land  which  he  owned. 

Whatever  may  be  the  gold  standard  unit  of  Peru,  the  international 
movement  of  goods  and  of  gold  will  always  tend  to  fix  the  level  of 
prices  ami  wages  within  the  country  in  the  same  equilibrium  with  the 
levels  of  prices  and  wages  in  other  countries.  If  Peru’s  currency  is 
on  a  gold  standard,  the  value  of  a  sol  of  paper  money,  of  a  sol  of 
silver  coin,  and  of  a  sol  of  nickel  coin  will  always  be  the  same  as  the 
value  of  the  gold  standard  sol  that  constitutes  the  legal  unit  of  value, 
and  inasmuch  as  the  value  of  the  gold  standard  sol  and  that  of  the 
fixed  quantity  of  gold  of  which  it  is  constituted  must  always  be 
pra<‘tically  the  same  so  long  as  the  gold  standard  is  maintained,  and 
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inasmuch  as  under  the  comparatively  free  markets  for  gold  that 
exist  in  a  great  part  of  the  world  to-day  under  which  gold  flows  readily 
from  the  cheaper  to  the  dearer  markets,  gold  tends  to  have  the  same 
value  throughout  the  world,  the  price  and  wage  level  of  Peru  will  in 
the  long  run  tend  to  be  the  same  in  terms  of  gold,  regardless  of  the 
particular  amount  of  gold  which  is  made  to  constitute  Peru’s  mone¬ 
tary  unit. 

There  is,  of  course,  much  friction  in  the  operation  of  economic  laws, 
and  under  them  economic  adjustments  are  often  effected  slowly  and 
with  varj’ing  degrees  of  lag  for  different  kinds  of  adjustments.  Ordi¬ 
narily,  for  example,  foreign  exchange  rates  respond  quickly  to  changes 
in  the  gold  value  of  a  country’s  monetary  unit;  the  prices  of  staple 
commodities,  particularly  the  commodities  for  which  there  is  an 
active  export  or  import  market,  also  respond  quickly;  wholesale 
jirices  in  general  respond  more  quickly  than  retail  prices,  while  wages 
of  most  classes  of  labor  usually  lag  behind  most  retail  prices  in  these 
readjustments. 

Furthermore,  while  among  countries  with  gold-standard  currencies, 
gold  always  tends  to  flow  from  the  places  where  it  is  relatively  cheap, 
namely,  from  the  places  where  prices  of  commodities  and  services 
in  terms  of  gold  are  high,  to  those  places  in  which  gold  is  relatively 
dear,  namely,  to  the  places  in  which  prices  and  wages  in  terms  of 
gold  are  low,  these  gold  movements  are  often  slow  and  are  frequently 
interrupted  or  interfered  with  by  artificial  economic  and  political 
harriers.  None  the  less,  these  fundamental  economic  forces  arc 
always  working  and  they  usually  dominate  the  situation.  There  is, 
moreover,  no  reason  to  believe  that  whatever  friction  and  obstructions 
might  he  encountered  in  these  gold  movements  would  he  permanently 
different  if  the  sol  were  stabilized  at  one  gold  value  than  if  it  were 
stabilized  at  another. 

THE  LOWER  THE  HOLD  RATE  OF  8TABILIZ.ATION  THE  HIGHER  THE  INITIAL 

GOLD  RESERVE 

The  second  fundamental  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  at  the  beginning 
of  all  discussions  of  the  rate  of  stabilization  is  that  a  successful  gold- 
standard  currency  system  demands  an  adequate  initial  gold  reserve 
and  that  the  lower  the  rate  of  stabilization  in  a  country-  situated  like 
Peru  at  the  present  time,  the  stronger  the  initial  gold  reserve  will  he. 
The  point  will  he  made  clear  from  the  following  illustration  in  which 
only  round  figures  are  taken: 

On  March  20,  1931,  the  Reserve  Bank’s  net  holdings  of  gold  and 
gold  credits,®  in  terms  of  gold  soles  of  a  value  equivalent  to  40  cents 

I  TlwreisnxrliKltMl  (nim  tho  koUI  hoIditiKs  SI.  4,063  uf  sii-nUlmi '  *  mohiliml  koM”  (oro  nioviliiado),  which 
nre  cannarkntl  lu  a  Kiiivranty  (nr  an  wjiiivalcnt  amount  of  hank  notes  payable  in  gold  soles.  In  the  tlmires 
given  below  the.se  gold  notes  of  the  same  amount  are  exrluiled  (mm  the  note  circulation  figures. 

T!UW«-  .-II— llnll.  11 - 1 
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I’liited  States  frold,  were  S/.  52,200,000  and,  on  the  same  date,  the 
bank’s  circulation  of  notes  and  circular  checks  (cheques  circulares) 
was  S/.  62,500,000,  and  its  deposits  (includinj?  under  the  term 
“deposits”  a  few  obligations  in  addition  to  ordinarv^  deposits)  were 
S/.  5,600,000,  making  the  total  liability  of  the  bank  on  notes  and 
deposit  account  S/.  68,100,000.  If  the  present  legal  gold  value  of 
the  sol  were  to  be  retained,  and  if  stabilization  were  to  be  effected  at 
the  rate  of  40  cents  United  States  gold  to  a  sol,  the  Reserve  Bank’s 
gold  reserve  ratio  against  notos  and  deposits  combined  would  be  76.5 
per  cent,  and  against  notes  alone  would  be  8.1.4  per  cent.  If,  on  the 

THE  KESKKVE  BANK 
OK  CKKI’.  IN  I.IMA 


Other  band,  the  stabilization  sboiild  lx*  effected  on  the  basis  of  a 
gold  sol  wortli  28.4  ••ents  I'nited  States  gold,  the  current  rate  at  tlie 
time  of  this  writing  (.March  28,  1011),  instead  of  40  cents,  each  of  the 
alM)ve-mentioned  gold  soles  owned  by  the  bank  would  becaune  S/.  1.41 , 
while  the  above-mentioned  note  and  de|M>sit  liabilities  of  the  bank 
wonUI  remain  nnebanged.  This  w<nild  increase  the  gold  reserve  in 
terms  of  soles  from  S/.  .50,200,000  to  S/.  71,.500,000,  which  would  mean 
an  increase  in  the  aforementione<l  gold  n‘serve  ratio  for  notes  and 
dejHisits  (annbined  fr<im  76.5  per  cent  108  per  emit,  and  for  not<*s 
al«»ne  from  81.4  |)er  cent  to  1 18  per  i-ent.  If  the  rate  of  stabilization 
were  fixed  below  28.4  cents  I’niUal  StaU^s  gohl,  there  would  be  a  still 
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further  increase  in  the  amount  and  the  percentage  of  the  bank’s  gold 
reserve.  The  bank’s  reserve  position  would,  moreover,  be  strength¬ 
ened  by  a  low  gold  rate  of  stabilization  even  more  than  the  above 
figures  at  first  glance  would  seem  to  show,  as  may  be  shown  from  the 
following  illustration: 

Peru’s  present  note  circulation  of  S/.  62,500,000,  as  measured  by  a 
New  York  exchange  rate  of  28.4  cents  United  States  gold  to  the  sol, 
would  have  a  value  equivalent  to  $17,750,000  United  States  gold. 
If  we  assume  that  economic  forces  are  giving  Peru  to-day  approxi¬ 
mately  the  note  circulation,  in  terms  of  gold  values,  that  the  country 
needs  to  have  under  present  conditions  of  economic  depression  in 
Peru  and  abroad — an  assumption  that  is  probably  not  far  from  the 
truth — then,  if  the  present  note  circulation  were  stabilized  at  40 
cents  United  States  gold  its  total  amount  would  be  equivalent  to 
$25,000,000  or  to  a  sum  equivalent  to  40/2S.4  times  the  gold  value 
of  the  present  note  circulation,  which  would  represent  a  gold  value 
about  41  per  cent  larger  than  the  country  would  need.  If  the 
demand  for  money  should  continue  where  it  is  to-<lay  after  stabili¬ 
zation  were  effected  at  a  rate  of  40  cents  U^nited  States  gold,  the 
note  circulation  would  accordingly  need  to  be  contracted  in  the  ratio 
of  40  to  28.4  or  from  S/.  62,500,000  to  S/.  44,400,000.  This  con¬ 
traction  in  the  currency  would  be  effected  chiefly  through  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  bank  notes  to  the  bank  for  redemption  in  gold  or  gold 
drafts;  and  this  process  would  reduce  the  gold  reserves  1  sol  for  each 
sol  of  ])aper  money  redeemed  and  withdrawn  from  circulation,  which 
would  mean  a  reduction  by  S/.  18,100,000  or,  in  other  words,  would 
reduce  the  present  gold  reserve  of  S/.  52,200,000  to  a  new  gold  reserve 
of  S/.  84,100,000.  This  would  reduce  the  percentage  of  total  gold 
reserves  to  note  circulation  (lea\nng  out  of  account  the  bank’s  deposit 
liabilities)  from  the  ])resent  ratio  of  S.8.4  per  cent  to  a  new  ratio  of 
76.6  per  cent. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  stabilization  were  effected  at  a  ratt'  of  28.4 
cents  United  States  gold,  namely,  the  present  market  rate,  there 
would  be  no  need  of  currency  contraction,  but  the  amount  of  the 
bank’s  gold  reserve  in  terms  of  soles  would  be  increased  in  the  ratio 
of  40  to  28.4  or  from  S'.  52,200,000  to  S'.  78,500,000.  This  would 
give  a  ratio  of  total  gohl  reserves  t**  note  circulation  (leaving  out  of 
account  deposit  liabilities)  of  alM*ut  118  per  cent  as  contrasted  with 
76.6  per  cent  umler  the  plan  of  stal>ilization  at  a  rate  of  40  cents 
United  Stab's  gold. 

A  HIGH  GOLD  RATE  OF  STABILIZATION  VERSUS  A  LOW  H.ATE 

We  may  now  consider  briefly  the  ailvantages  and  disadvantages 
of  a  high  gold  value  for  (he  sol  ami  a  low  value  for  the  sol.  The 
fundamental  problem  here  under  consideration  is  one  that  in  recent 
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years  has  confronted  many  countries  and  concerning  which  the 
principals  involved  have  been  widely  discussed  and  are  w'ell  under¬ 
stood  by  students  of  monetary  problems.  The  problem  is  a  many-sided 
one  and,  as  previously  stated,  every  feasible  solution  of  it  involves 
the  striking  of  a  balance  between  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

The  highest  gold  value  worth  considering  for  the  sol  is  the  present 
legal  gold  value  of  0.601,853  gram  of  pure  gold  or  the  equivalent  of 
40  cents  United  States  gold  coin.  The  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
return  to  this  legal  gold  parity,  which  in  the  main  are  the  arguments 
in  favor  of  stabilizing  the  sol  at  any  high  gold  value,  may  be  briefly 
summarized  as  follows: 

A  HIGH  RATE  AND  A  PUBLIC  DEBT 

For  a  limited  but  substantial  period  of  time,  it  would  make  it  easier 
for  the  Government  to  meet  the  service  charges  on  its  gold  debt. 
The  amount  of  the  annual  service  charges  due  on  Peru’s  gold  debt  is  at 
present  about  $10,300,000,  which  would  require  for  their  payment 
approximately  S/.  25,750,000,  were  the  sol  stabilized  at  40  cents  United 
States  gold;  it  would  require  approximately  S/.  36,270,000,  were 
stabilization  effected  at  28.4  cents  gold;  and  approximately  S/.  41,- 
200,000  were  it  effected  at  25  cents  gold.  If  the  Government’s  in¬ 
come  in  terms  of  soles  would  be  approximately  the  same  with  a  40-cent 
sol  as  it  would  be  with  a  28.4-cent  sol  or  a  25-cent  sol,  the  stabiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  sol  at  the  highest  value  would  obviously  lighten  the  burden 
of  the  foreign  debt.  As  the  gold  value  of  the  sol  should  be  forced 
upward  from  its  present  rate  of  about  28.4  cents  to  the  rate  of  40  cents, 
many  existing  rates  of  taxes  would  probably  persist  for  some  time, 
and  then  gradually  be  forced  down  as  prices  and  wages  should  fall 
under  the  pressure  of  an  appreciating  gold  unit  of  value.  During  this 
period  of  tax  adjustment,  it  is  highly  probable  that  stabilization  at  a 
high  gold  rate  would  aid  the  (Jovernment  in  meeting  the  service 
charges  on  its  gold  debt.  This  advantage,  however,  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  gain  from  stabilizing  the  sol  at  a  high  gold  rate  is  subject 
to  certain  qualifications  w'hich  should  not  be  overlooked.  They  are: 

(1)  The  advantage  at  best  would  be  but  temporary,  continuing  a 
few  years  at  the  most.  In  the  course  of  time,  tax  revenues  in  l*eru 
as  well  as  prices  and  wages  would  adjust  themselves  to  any  changes 
that  might  be  made  in  the  fi.xed  gold  value  of  the  sol,  and  taxes,  as 
well  as  prices  and  wages,  would  presumably  in  the  long  run  be  about 
37.5  per  cent  lower  with  the  sol  worth  40  cents  United  States  gold  than 
they  would  be  with  the  sol  worth  25  cents. 

'(2)  Since  Peru  will  presumably  have  a  moratorium  on  a  large  part 
of  her  public  debt  for  some  time,  she  would  gain  little  advantage 
by  a  high  rate  of  stabilization,  for,  by  the  time  she  should  resume 
full  payment  on  the  service,  of  this  debt,  prices,  wages  and  taxes 
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would  presumably  hav'e  been  adjusted  to  whatever  rate  of  stabil¬ 
ization  she  had  adopted.  In  other  words,  a  country  would  usually 
{jain  by  a  hij;h  rate  of  stabilization  during  a  short  transition  period, 
in  connection  with  the  payment  of  the  service  on  its  gold  debt. 
Peru  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  profit  much  in  this  way  because 
this  transition  period  would  be  the  period  of  her  moratorium. 

(3)  The  return  to  the  40  cents  gold  rate  would  involve  a  substantial 
period  of  deflation  during  which  the  gold  value  of  the  sol  would 
be  gradually  forced  up  from  about  28.4  cents  United  States  gold  to 
40  cents.  Deflation,  which  causes  falling  prices  and  falling  wages, 
usually  throws  a  wet  blanket  over  business  activity  and  is  therefore 
almost  always  accompanied  by  business  depression,  unemployment, 
and  labor  discontent.  This  in  turn  reduces  Government  revenues  and 
increases  Government  expenditures. 

(4)  The  burden  of  the  Government’s  domestic  debt  payable  in 
soles  would  be  increased  if  the  gold  value  of  the  sol  were  raised  to 
40  cents  United  States  currency.  The  annual  service  charges  on  this 
debt  are  at  the  present  time  about  S/.  6,500,000.  If  the  gold  value  of 
the  paper  sol  in  which  this  debt  is  payable  should  be  increased  from, 
say,  28.4  cents  United  States  gold  to  40  cents  United  States  gold, 
the  burden  of  this  debt  would  be  proportionately  increased,  both 
])rincipal  and  interest,  and  this  increase  would  not  be  a  matter  of 
temporary  maladjustment  but  woidd  continue  throughout  the  life  of 
the  loans. 

A  HIGH  HATH  AND  THK  IMPOKT  TRADE 

A  high  gold  value  for  the  sol  would  be  of  advantage  to  importers 
and  to  the  import  trade  in  general.  If  the  countr\’’s  currency  should 
be  deflated  and  the  gold  value  of  the  sol  should  be  forced  back  from, 
say,  its  present  equivalent  of  28.4  cents  United  States  gold  to  the 
equivalent  of  40  cents  United  States  gold,  prices  of  imported  goods  in 
Peru  would  not  decline  as  rapidly  as  the  gold  value  of  the  sol  would 
rise;  \^’ith  the  residt  that  Peruvian  importers  would  be  in  a  position  to 
buy  more  and  more  United  States  currency  cents  and  British  currency 
pence  for  each  sol  they  received  in  Peru  with  which  they  could  bu}' 
foreign  merchandise,  while  the  prices  at  which  they  could  sell  this 
foreign  merchandise  in  Peru  would  not  be  declining  proportionately. 
Importers  would  thus  gain  additional  profits  until  the  time  should 
arriv'e  when  prices  of  imported  goods  in  Peru,  under  the  pressure  of 
competition  among  importers  to  take  advantage  of  these  extra  profits, 
should  be  forced  down  in  proportion  to  the  rise  in  the  gold  value  of  the 
sol  as  expressed  in  foreign  exchange  rates.  For  this  reason  importers 
as  a  class  usually  favor  stabilization  at  a  high  gold  value. 

Peruvians  living  abroad  whose  incomes  are  received  in  Peru  are  in 
a  position  similar  to  importers  in  that  they  must  buy  foreign  moneys 
and  pay  for  them  in  Peruvian  soles.  They  accordingly  would  benefit 
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like  importers  by  a  risin^r  fjold  value  for  the  sol  and  a  high  gold  rate  of 
stabilization. 

In  addition  to  the  counter  argument,  to  he  discussed  later,  to  the 
effect  that  a  high  gold  rate  of  stabilization  would  be  harmful  to 
exporters  and  to  the  export  trade  in  general,  there  are  two  qualifica¬ 
tions  to  he  noted  in  connection  with  the  argument  that  a  high  rate 
would  be  favorable  to  the  import  trade.  They  are; 

(1)  A  substantial  percentage  of  Peru’s  imports  consists  of  articles 
of  a  luxury  and  semiluxury  class  and  in  times  of  great  economic- 
depression  like  the  present,  when  rigid  economies  in  everj’  direction 
are  needed  throughout  the  countr}’,  it  is  unwise  to  stimulate  such 
imports. 

(2)  Many  large  importers  are  also  large  exporters  and  such  con¬ 
cerns,  while  gaining  as  importers  by  a  gold  sol  of  a  high  value,  would 
lose  as  exporters  by  the  same  sol. 

Others  who  are  also  in  this  class  are  those  farmers  who  have  mort¬ 
gage  debts  outstanding  payable  in  foreign  money,  largely  in  pounds 
sterling.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  their  products  are  generally 
those  which  are  sold  abroad,  so  that  while  they  would  lose  when  buy¬ 
ing  drafts  at  a  low  gold  rate  of  stabilization  for  the  payment  of  their 
debts  they  would  gain  in  the  sale  abroad  of  their  products. 

A  IlKiH  HATU  FAVOKARLK  TO  CREDITOKS 

Creditor  classes  in  general  would  benefit  by  a  high  gold  rate  of  sta¬ 
bilization.  Naturally,  any  person  who  has  a  given  amount  of  money 
coming  to  him  on  a  debt,  either  in  the  form  of  bonds,  cedulas,  notes,  or 
other  long-time  debts,  or  in  tbe  form  of  pensions,  paid-up  insurance  or 
annuities  would  like  to  see  tbe  gold  value  of  the  sol  in  which  he  is  to 
be  paid  pushed  up  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  stabilized  at  as  high  a 
gold  value  a  possible.  Every  cn'ditor  would  prefer  to  be  paid  in  soles 
worth  40  cents  United  Stat(‘s  gold  than  in  soles  worth  25  cents,  assum¬ 
ing  that  in  both  cases  he  would  receive  the  same  number  of  soles  in 
settlement  of  his  debt,  principal  and  interest. 

Furthermore,  to  the  extent  that  there  exist  in  Peru  to-<lay  debts 
payable  in  soles  that  were  contracted  when  the  sol  was  worth  40  cents 
United  States  gold  or  more,  and  that  there  was  an  expectation  on  tin* 
part  of  both  creditors  and  debtors  that  these  debts  would  be  paid  in 
soles  of  the  legal  gold  values  of  the  soles  existing  at  the  time  the  debts 
were  contracted,  the  payment  of  these  debts  in  soles  of  lower  gold 
values  would  naturally  be  looked  upon  by  tbe  creditors  as  an  injustice 
to  tbem. 

To  this  albumen t  there  are  a  few  ({ualifications  to  be  noted,  aside 
from  the  counter  argument  discussed  later  that  a  high  rate  of  stabili¬ 
zation  would  be  hannfid  to  the  debtor  classes.  They  are; 
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(1)  The  above-mentioned  benefit  to  the  creditor  classes  could  only 
come  if  the  debtor  classes  were  able  to  pay  their  debts  in  this  sol  of 
hifih  value.  The  process  of  deflation  which  would  raise  the  gold  value 
of  the  sol  to  the  high  value  at  which  it  would  be  stabilized  would  tend 
to  reduce  prices  and  wages,  increase  unemployment,  and  in  other  ways 
to  increase  the  business  depression  in  which  the  country  now  finds 
itself.  Under  such  conditions  it  would  become  increasingly  difficult 
during  the  period  of  deflation  for  debtors  to  jiay  their  debts. 

(2)  Most  creditors  are  also  debtors,  and  if  they  gain  by  the  high 
rate  of  stabilization  as  creditors  they  lose  by  such  a  rate  in  so  far  as 
they  are  debtors. 

(3)  While  with  a  low  rate  of  stabilization  many  creditors  would  be 
jiaid  in  soles  of  lower  gold  values  than  they  loaned,  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  sol  over  commodities  is  more  important  to  the  creditor 
than  its  gold  value,  and  in  spite  of  the  low  gold  value  of  the  sol  now 
prevailing  (28.4  cents  United  States  currency,  March  28,  1931)  the 
sol  at  present  (average  index  numbers  for  the  12  months  ending 
January,  1931,  or  for  the  month  of  February,  1931)  has  a  higher 
purchasing  power  over  commodities  at  wholesale  in  Peru  than  it  has 
had  for  any  year  since  1917  and  a  higher  value  in  terms  of  the  cost  of 
living  in  Peru  (average  index  numbers  for  the  12  months  ending 
January,  1931,  or  for  the  month  of  February,  1931)  than  it  has  had 
for  any  year  since  the  end  of  the  World  War. 

A  LOW  GOLD  RATE  OF  STABILIZATION 

The  ai^uments  in  favor  of  stabilizing  the  sol  at  a  low  gohl  value, 
such,  for  example,  as  the  eipiivalent  of  25  cents  United  States  gold, 
are  in  general  the  counterparts  of  the  arguments  just  cited  in  favor 
of  a  high  gold  value,  lirielly  stated  they  are: 

A  I.OW  UATK  AND  THE  DO.MESTIC  DEBT 

The  burden  of  the  (lovernment’s  domestic  debts  would  be  decreased 
by  a  low  rate  of  stabilization,  and  this  decrease  would  continue  until 
the  debt  e.xisting  at  the  time  of  stabilization  should  be  liquidated. 

As  previously  noted,  the  annual  service  charges  on  the  internal 
tlel)t  payable  in  soles  is  a|)proximately  S/. 0,500,000.  If  it  were  paid 
in  soles  worth  25  cents  United  States  gold,  the  burden  on  the  Clovern- 
ment  would  obviously  be  less  than  if  it  were  paid  in  soles  of  a  higher 
gold  value.  Since  the  ilomestic  debt  is  held  mostly  by  residents  of 
Peru,  this  saving  for  the  most  part  would  not  be  a  net  saving  for  the 
country  but  a  saving  for  Peruvian  taxpayei-s  at  the  expense  of  Peruvian 
bond  holdei-s. 

A  LOW  KATE  AND  THE  EXPORT  TRADE 

A  low  gi>ld  value  for  the  sol  wouUl  be  an  atlvantage  to  Peru’s 
exportei's  and  to  the  export  trade  in  general.  An  inllation  of  the 
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country’s  present  currency  resulting  in  a  decline  in  the  gold  value  of 
the  sol  as  measured  in  exchange  rates  from  the  equivalent  of  today’s 
rate,  say,  28.4  cents  United  States  gold,  to  25  cents,  and  the  stabiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  sol  at  25  cents  would  give  a  temporary  stimulus  to  the 
countrA’’s  export  trade.  As  the  gold  value  of  the  sol  declines  the 
exporter  receives  a  continually  increasing  number  of  soles  for  each 
dollar  or  pound  sterling  coming  to  him  for  the  Peruvian  products 
which  he  sells  abroad.  For  example,  with  the  sol  at  40  cents  United 
States  gold,  the  exporter  would  receive  approximately  S/.  2500  for 
each  $1,000  worth  of  goods  he  sells  in  the  United  States,  while  with 
the  sol  at  25  cents  he  would  receive  for  the  same  goods  S/.4000.  As 
the  exchange  value  of  the  sol  declines,  prices,  wages  and  ta.xes  in 
Peru  tend  upwards,  but  usually  they  do  not  rise  anything  like  so 
rapidly  in  general  as  the  e.xchange  value  of  the  sol  declines.  As  a 
result,  exporters  gain  extra  profits  during  this  transition  period, 
namely,  while  the  value  of  the  sol  is  falling  in  tenns  of  foreign  e.xchange 
rates  and  for  a  limited  time  after  it  has  been  stabilized  at  the  new 
gold  value,  that  is  while  wages  and  local  prices  are  slowly  climbing 
up  to  the  new  levels  represented  by  the  new  gold  value  of  the  sol. 

A  decline  in  the  gold  value  of  the  sol  and  stabilization  at  such  a  low 
rate  as  25  cents  United  States  gold  would  undoubtedly  give  a  tempo¬ 
rary'  stimulus  to  Peruvian  export  trade  and  would  benefit  particularly 
tlie  countr\’’s  cotton,  sugar,  petroleum  and  copper  industries. 

Since  local  prices  and  the  cost  of  living  usually  rise  more  rapidly 
than  wages  at  such  times,  the  exporter’s  gains  would  be  made  to  a 
large  extent  at  the  expense  of  labor. 

Furthermore,  such  a  decline  in  the  gold  value  of  the  sol,  although 
stimulating  the  export  trade,  would,  on  the  other  hand  place  an  addi¬ 
tional  burden  temporarily  on  the  coimtry’s  import  trade.  With  the 
sol  at  40  cents  United  States  gold  the  importer  would  pay  aboutS/.  2.50 
for  each  dollar  he  needed  abroad  with  which  to  pay  for  the  goods  that 
he  would  be  importing,  while  with  the  sol  at  25  cents  he  would  have 
to  pay  about  S/.  4.00  for  each  dollar.  Accordingly  he  would  have  to 
charge  higher  prices  in  soles  for  the  goods  he  imported  when  the  sol  was 
25 Vents  than  he  would  for  those  he  imported  when  it  was  at  40  cents. 
In'time  he  would  be  able  to  do  so,  but  prices  would  not  rise  as  rapidly 
as^the  gold  value  of  the  sol  fell  and  as  a  result  during  the  transition 
period,  and  until  prices  in  Peru  should  have  risen  sufficiently  to 
“take  up  the  slack’’  and  thus  to  be  in  conformity  with  a  price  level 
properly  representing  a  sol  worth  25  cents  United  States  gold,  the 
importers  would  suffer. 

The  facts  should  lx;  emphasiz(‘d  that  there  is  no  permanent  ad¬ 
vantage  to  exporters  nor  permanent  disadvantages  to  importers,  in 
a  monetary  unit  of  low  gobl  value;  and  that,  likewise,  there  is  no 
permanent  advantage  to  importers  nor  permanent  disadvantage  to 
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exporters  in  a  monetary  unit  of  a  high  gold  value.  Neither  party 
gained,  for  example,  and  neither  lost,  prior  to  the  European  war  in 
the  trade  between  France  and  Germany,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
the  gold  value  of  the  franc  was  19  per  cent  lower  than  the  gold  value 
of  the  mark.  Prices  and  wages  in  both  countries  had  long  been  adjusted 
to  these  differences  in  the  gold  values  of  their  respective  monetary 
units.  It  is  not  a  question,  therefore,  of  high  rates  of  exchange  or 
low  rates,  but  of  changing  rates.  \Miatever  advantages  and  disad¬ 
vantages  occur,  they  result  only  from  rising  rates  of  exchange  and 
falling  rates  of  exchange. 

These  advantages  or  disadvantages  are  at  best  temporary  in 
character,  continuing  only  during  tbe  period  of  tbe  slack  in  tbe  adjust¬ 
ment  of  prices,  wages,  and  exchange  rates  to  a  new  equilibrium  level, 
and  these  readjustments  are  effected  to  a  very  large  degree  in  most 
countries  within  a  very  short  time.  Whatever  benefit  the  exporter 
or  importer  receives  from  this  temporary  maladjustment  between 
exchange  rates,  prices,  and  wages  he  is  soon  compelled  by  force  of 
competition  to  pass  on  to  others. 

In  order  that  the  exporter  might  benefit  continually,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  a  monetary  unit  that  was  continually  declining  in 
value  in  comparison  with  the  units  of  the  countries  to  which  the 
bulk  of  his  exports  were  being  sent.  No  sane  person  would  advocate 
a  permanent  monetary  policy  of  that  kind  in  order  to  benefit  tbe 
export  trade. 

A  LOW  RATE  AND  THE  DEBTOR  CLASSES 

Stabilization  of  tbe  sol  at  a  low  gold  value  would  benefit  tbe 
debtor  classes  of  tbe  country,  for  the  lower  the  gold  value  of  the  sol 
the  lower  would  be  tbe  burden  of  tbeir  debts.  For  this  reason  the 
debtor  classes  usually  favor  stabilization  at  a  low  rate. 

The  gains  of  debtors  are  obviously  the  losses  of  creditors.  The 
many  persons  who  are  both  debtors  and  creditors  would  gain  by  a 
low  stabilization  rate  as  debtors  and  would  lose  by  such  a  rate  as 
creditors.  Hank  depositors  and  holders  of  bonds  and  cedulas  of  all 
classes  payable  in  soles  would  lose  as  creditors,  by  a  low  rate.  Persons 
having  pensions,  annuities,  and  ])aid-up  life  insurance  would  likewise 
lose  by  a  low  stabilization  rate. 

A  RATE  OF  STABILIZATION  NEAR  PUEVAILIXO  V.ALUE  OF  SOL 
RECOMMENDED 

These  arguments  for  and  against  high  rates  of  stabilization  and  low 
rates  of  stabilization,  respectively,  have  been  briefly  reviewed  to  show 
the  nature  of  the  factors  that  should  be  taken  into  account  in  arriving 
at  a  decision  as  to  the  best  rate  of  stabilization.  They  show,  the  com¬ 
mission  believe,  that  both  extremes  should  bo  avoided,  and  that  both 
the  highest  degrei*  of  equity  for  the  public  as  a  wbole  and  tbe  long-run 
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interests  of  economic  stability  and  orderly  economic  progress  would  be 
served  by  adopting  a  rate  somewhere  between  the  two  extremes.  A 
rate  somewhere  near  the  prevailing  value  of  the  sol  would  meet  this 
requirement  and  stabilization  at  approximately  the  quo  woidd 

probably  cause  the  least  disturbance  to  business.  Most  countries 
that  hav’e  stabilized  their  monetary  units  on  a  gold  basis  since  the 
World  War  have  adojited  this  policy. 

WHAT  GOLD  RATE  REPRESENTS  PRESENT  VALUE  OF  SOL? 

This  raises  the  (piestions:  What  is  the  present  value  of  the  Peruvian 
sol,  and  how  does  it  compare  with  the  value  of  the  gold  sol  which  was 
made  the  legal  monetary  unit  of  Peru  in  February,  1930?  These  ques¬ 
tions  are  not  easy  to  answer  because  these  values  have  been  changing 
so  much  in  recent  months  that  it  is  not  easy  to  ttdl  to  what  extent  the 
country’s  economic  life  has  become  adjusted  to  any  particular  value, 
as  it  was  in  February,  1930,  when  the  sol  was  legally  stabilized  at  a  rate 
equivalent  to  40  cents  United  States  gold  after  it  had  been  stabilized 
de  facto  at  approximately  that  rate  for  a  period  of  over  two  years. 

There  are  four  different  criteria  by  which  the  changing  value  of  the 
sol  may  be  measured.  They  are: 

(1)  E.xchange  rates  in  Peru  on  gold-standard  countries. 

(2)  The  purchasing  power  of  the  sol  in  Peru  as  measured  by 
Peruvian  wholesale  prices. 

(3)  The  purchasing  power  of  the  sol  in  Peru  as  measured  by  tbe 
cost  of  living  in  Peru. 

(4)  Tbe  value  of  the  sol  as  measured  by  its  purcbasing  power 
abroad. 

Table  I. — Averagr  monlhhj  value  of  Peruvian  xol  an  meanured  by  sight  exchange 

rates  in  Lima  on  AVic  I’orJt  in  terms  of  United  States  currency  cents  to  1  sol 
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■  Tbe  dKures  for  exchiiDKe  rates  on  Xew  York  for  IU3U  are  those  Kiveii  in  the  December  nuinl)er  of  tlie 
Hotetin  de  la  IMreceidn  General  de  EsIadUtica,  December,  IttK),  paKe  :il.  Kor  ItKtl  the  rates  have  Iteen  c<im. 
puted  from  the  daily  figures  quoted  in  the  lioletin  de  la  Holta  <  'omerrial  dr  l.ima. 


These  figures  will  be  briefly  considered  for  the  period  since  Febru¬ 
ary,  1930,  when  the  sol  was  legally  stabilized  at  the  equivalent  of  40 
cents  United  States  gold. 
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Accordinjr  to  Table  I  the  gold  value  of  the  Peruvian  sol,  as  measured 
hy  exchange  rates  in  Lima  on  New  York,  has  been  moving  downwards 
almost  continually  since  February,  1930,  and  in  March,  1931,  it 
averaged  28  per  cent  lower  than  in  February,  1930.  On  the  other 
hand,  despite  this  heavy  decline  in  the  gold  value  of  the  sol,  the  aver¬ 
age  index  numbers  of  wholesale  prices  in  Peru  (Table  11,  column  1) 
remained  remarkably  stable  from  February,  1930,  through  February, 
1931,  registering  a  decline  of  only  2  per  cent  in  that  period,  and 
therefore  representing  an  actual  increase  of  2  per  cent  in  the  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  the  sol  (Table  II,  column  2).  During  this  period  of  one 
year  the  cost  of  living  in  Peru,  as  expressed  in  the  Government’s 
index  numbers,  fell  8  per  cent  (Table  II,  column  3),  which  would 
mean  that  the  value  of  the  sol  in  Peru  in  terms  of  the  cost  of  living 
increased  9  per  cent  (Table  II,  column  4). 


Table  II. —  Wholenalr  prices  and  cost  of  living  in  Peru  adjusted  to  basis  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1930=  100  • 
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■The  i>rife  index  ami  the  eost  of  liviiin  index  are  tlio.se  prepareil  by  the  "Direccion  Oeneral  de 
Kstadlstica,”  ailjusted  hy  the  simple  met  hod  to  a  base  of  1(X)  for  February,  ltt.10.  the  month  of  leital  stabiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  sol.  The  flitures  for  the  value  of  the  sol  are  thereriproralsof  the  index  numbers. 


This  year  of  world-wide  depression  was  a  period  of  falling  prices 
throughout  the  world  and  thcrt'fore  of  substantial  and  rapid  apprecia¬ 
tion  in  the  value  of  gold.  In  the  United  States,  for  example,  the  value 
of  gold,  as  expressed  in  the  reciprocals  of  Fisher’s  Index  Numliers  of 
Wholesale  Prices  (Table  III,  column  2),  rose  22  per  cent  from  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1930,  to  February,  1931.  In  other  words,  while  the  value  of 
gold  was  rising  throughout  the  world,  the  value  of  the  Peruvian  sol,  in 
terms  of  gold,  was  falling,  with  the  result  that  Peru  actually  had  a  more 
stable  currency,  as  measured  in  purchasing  power — and  that  is  what 
most  people  want  cumuicy  for — than  the  United  States  had  during 
this  period.  The  sol  appreciated  2  per  cent  from  February,  1930,  to 
February,  1931,  as  measured  in  purchasing  power  over  commodities  at 
wholesale  in  Peru  (Table  11,  column  2),  and  depreciated  13  per  cent  as 
measured  by  purchasing  power  over  commodities  at  wholesale  in  the 
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United  States  (Table  111,  eoluinn  4).  During  the  same  time  the 
United  States  dollar  appreciated  22  per  cent  as  measured  by  its  pur¬ 
chasing  power  over  commodities  at  wholesale  in  the  United  States 
(Table  111,  column  2).  The  monetary  unit  of  certain  countries  ap¬ 
preciated  during  the  period  of  Februarj',  1930,  to  January,  1931  (the 
latest  date  for  which  figures  are  available),  in  terms  of  purchasing 
power  over  commodities  at  wholesale  to  the  extent  shown  by  the 


following  index  numbers: 

Peru  (to  February,  1931) _  102 

Canada _  122 

England _  119 

France _  105 

Germany _  112 

Italy. -J . . . . . . - . 119 

Japan _  126 

United  States  (to  February,  1931) _  122 


Table  III. — Purchasing  power  of  Peruvian  Sol  over  commodities  at  wholesale  in  the 
United  States.  February,  1930=  100  ‘ 
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>  The  t'nited  States  wholesale  price  index  numtH‘rs  arc  those  of  Irving  Fisher,  which  have  Ikm'u  adjusted 
by  the  simple  method  to  a  Imse  figure  of  tU)  for  February,  iu:iu.  The  figures  fur  the  pun-hasing  (ww-er  of  the 
dollar,  given  in  column  2,  are  the  r)‘ci|>rocals  of  the  (vice  figures  given  in  column  1,  Column  3  contains  the 
index  numia-rs  of  the  CniU-d  States  <urrency  value  of  the  sol  as  espres.sed  in  average  daily  sight  exchange 
rates  in  Lima  on  New  York,  and  column  4  has  t>een  computed  by  multiplying  the  corrcsiionding  figures  of 
columns  2  and  3. 


The  Commission  of  Financial  Advisers  know  of  no  other  country  of 
the  world  whose  currtmey  was  so  stable  in  its  purchasing  power  over 
commodities  as  shown  by  (jovernment  price  index  numbers  during  the 
past  12  months  as  that  of  Peru. 
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it  is  impossible  to  tell  to  what  extent  prices  and  wages  have 
been  adjusted  in  Peru  to  the  changed  conditions  in  the  world’s  markets, 
the  figures  for  the  lust  three  months,  leaving  out  of  account  temporary 
rtuctuations  due  to  passing  local  conditions,  encourage  the  belief  that 
the  adjustments  have  been  sufficiently  well  made  to  make  present 
figures  in  Peru  roughly  representative  of  fundamental  economic  con¬ 
ditions.  The  average  gold  value  of  the  Perurian  sol  as  measured  by 
exchange  rates  in  Lima  on  New  York  for  the  three  months  January- 
March,  inclusive,  of  1931,  respectively,  were: 

Cents  United 
States  currency 


January _ _ _ _ _ _ _  29.  1 

February _ _  27.  3 

March . . . . . . . . .  27.6 

.\vcragc _ _ _ _  28.0 


Taking  February,  1930,  as  the  base  period,  the  average  index  num¬ 
ber  of  wholesale  prices  in  Peru  for  the  11  months  ending  December, 

1930,  was  98,  while  the  index  numbers  for  January  and  February, 

1931,  were  respectively  97  and  98. 

STABILIZATION  RATE  OF  28  CENTS  U.NITED  STATES  GOLD  RECOMMENDED 

In  the  light  of  all  the  evidence,  the  Commission  of  Financial  Advis¬ 
ers  believe  that  the  (Jovernment  of  Peru  should  stabilize  its  currency 
at  approximately  the  status  quo,  and  that  this  is  reasonably  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  value  of  28  cents  United  States  gold,  which  would  give 
a  par  rate  of  exchange  in  Lima  on  New  York  of  S/.  3.571 .  This  would 
give  the  new  gold  sol  a  fine  gold  equivalent  of  42.1264  centigrams,  and 
would  be  exactly  seven-tentbs  of  the  gold  equivalent  of  the  present 
legal  gold-standard  sol.  It  would  be  appro.ximately  the  gold  value 
of  present  monetary  units  of  the  Scandinavian  countries. 

For  the  reasons  discussed  in  the  report  accompanying  the  Central 
Reserve  Hank  project,  chiefly  reasons  of  economy,  it  is  recommended 
that  no  gold  coin  be  minted.  The  new  monetary  unit  should  not  be 
coined,  but,  like  the  monetary  units  of  so  many  other  countries  at 
the  present  time,  should  be  an  uncoined  unit  consisting  of  a  fixed 
(juantity  of  pure  gold. 

DISPOSITION  OF  PROFITS  ARISING  FROM  THE  REV.ALORIZATION  OF 

THE  SOL 

As  previously  pointed  out,  the  balance  sheet  of  the  Reserve  Bank 
of  March  20,  1931 — the  last  balance  sheet  published  at  the  time  of 
this  writing — showed  net  holdings  of  gold  and  gold  credits  to  the 
amount  of  S/.  52,153,680  in  gold  soles  of  the  value  of  40  cents  I’^nited 
States  gold.  If  these  gold  soles  were  converted  into  new  gold  soles 
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of  a  value  of  28  cents  United  States  gold,  the  amount  of  the  new- 
gold  soles  would  be  S/.  74,505,257,  fi^ving  a  profit  on  the  revalorization 
of  the  sol  of  S/.  22,351,577. 

For  reasons  of  equity,  law,  and  the  custom  of  nations  this  net  profit 
should  all  go  to  the  National  Government. 

From  the  standpoint  of  equity,  it  may  be  said  that  whatever  hard¬ 
ships  may  have  resulted  from  the  breakdown  of  the  previously  estab¬ 
lished  gold  parity  of  the  sol  at  the  equivalent  of  40  cents  United  States 
gold  and  from  the  subsequent  depreciation  in  the  gold  value  of  Peru’s 
currency  were  suffered  by  the  public  as  a  whole  and  not  limited  to 
the  stockholders  of  the  Reserve  Bank.  Furthermore  this  revaloriza¬ 
tion  profit  of  S/.22,351,577  would  not  come  to  the  Reserve  Bank  in 
return  for  any  services  which  the  bank  had  rendered  to  the  public 
but  as  incident  to  a  national  monetary  reform  effected  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Peru  in  the  public  interests. 

From  the  standpoint  of  law,  the  Government  has  a  strong  claim  to 
this  revalorization  profit,  since  article  19  of  the  Reserve  Bank  Law- 
gives  to  the  Government  practically  all  profits  over  and  above  the 
amount  required  to  meet  the  bank’s  annual  fi.xed  dividend  charges. 
Furthermore,  for  the  reasons  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Commission 
of  Financial  Advisers  on  the  Central  Reserve  Bank  Project,  the 
.National  Government  of  Peru  has  a  strong  claim  to  any  net  balance 
the  bank  may  have  at  the  time  of  its  Ii((uidation  over  and  above 
the  amount  necessary  to  pay  its  debts,  pay  stockholders  the  |)ar 
value  of  their  paid-up  stock,  and  pay  any  amount  then  due  on 
current  and  accrued  dividend  accounts. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  customary  national  |)ractice  in  such 
cases,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  in  the  recent  monetary  reforms  of 
Belgium,  F' ranee,  and  Kciiador  the  profits  on  monetary  revalorization 
went  to  the  resp»*ctiv(*  national  governments,  and  this  likewise  was 
the  pro»-edure  adopted  in  I’eru  after  the  currency  ndorm  of  February, 
1930,  when  the  legal  gold  value  of  the  sol  was  reduced  from  the  (*(|ui va¬ 
lent  of  one-tenth  of  a  British  sovcr«‘ign  t(»  the  equivalent  of  40  cents 
United  States  gold. 

While  it  is  right  that  all  this  profit  should  go  to  tin*  National  Gov¬ 
ernment,  it  is  clear  that  it  should  g(»  to  the  Government,  not  by  way 
of  a  transfer  to  the  Government  *»f  the  bank’s  gold,  bank  notes,  or 
other  bank  credits  a  firocedure  w  hich  w-ould  la*  likely  to  lea<l  to  most 
dangerous  inflation  — but  in  the  form  of  propri<*torship  in  the  new 
bank  and  the  corresponding  rights  t(»  receivji  pr(q)rietorshi|)  profits 
in  the  form  of  divid<‘tids.  In  tdlier  words,  tin*  Govertinu'iit  should 
receive  the  profits  in  the  form  (*f  st«a-k  in  the  Central  Iteserve  Bank. 
This  stock  will  constitute  the  bank’s  class  C  st(M*k  |)rovi<led  f»>r  by 
arti«-|e  ft)  of  the  t^'iitral  R«*s4*rve  Ibink  proj«**'t  and  4liscnss4'd  in  the 
r«*fKirt  a<*com()iinying  the  proj4***t.  F«»r  tin*  n*asons  there  discuss(‘d 
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a  large  inereasc  in  the  capital  of  the  bank  is  imperative  if  the  hank  is 
to  perform  well  the  functions  assigned  to  it  by  the  proposed  law. 

The  Central  Reserve  Bank  project  authorizes  the  Government  to 
sell  its  shares  of  class  C  stock  in  the  bank  whenever  it  may  desire  to 
do  so,  and  also  to  pledge  the  stock  as  security  for  loans  either  in 
Peru  or  abroad.  The  Central  Reserve  Bank  is  naturally  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  buy  its  own  shares,  for  that  would  be  equivalent  to  an 
impairment  of  its  capital,  and  for  a  similar  reason  it  is  not  permitted 
to  take  these  shares  as  collateral  for  loans.  There  are  certain  restric¬ 
tions  in  the  general  hanking  law  project  (art.  63-J)  on  the  subject 
of  the  amount  of  the  Central  Reserve  Bank’s  stock  which  a  Peruvian 
hank  may  own  or  hold  as  collateral  (restrictions  of  types  found  in  the 
banking  laws  of  many  countries).  Aside  from  these  restrictions  the 
(lovernment  is  free  to  sell  or  hypothecate  its  stock  as  it  may  wish. 

Gold  reserves  larger  than  those  now  held  by  the  Reserve  Bank 
were  considered  inadeijuate  last  year  to  maintain  the  gold  standard 
under  the  conditions  then  prevailing,  and  as  a  consequence  the  con¬ 
vertibility  of  bank  notes  into  gold  was  not  maintained.  The  proposed 
new  (Vntral  Reserve  Bank  will  be  a  much  larger  institution  than  the 
present  Reserve  Bank  and  will  have  a  wider  field  of  operation  and 
larger  responsibilities  to  the  public.  It  will  need  to  have  turned  over 
to  it  all  the  gold  which  the  Reserve  Bank  now  holds.  This  gold, 
under  the  new  (\*ntral  Reserve  Bank  organization  proposed,  should 
jx'i'init  the  bank  to  go  jiromptly  on  the  gold  basis,  with  full  convert¬ 
ibility  of  its  notes,  and  to  meet  all  legitimate  demands  of  the  country 
for  increasing  Central  Reserve  Bank  credit  as  economic  conditions 
in  Peru  move  l)ack  toward  normal. 

PuOJKt'T  OF  MoXKTAUY  LaW  * 

Auticlk  1 

'I'he  monetary  unit  of  the  Republic  shall  be  an  uncoined  gold  sol 
which  shall  contain  42.1204  centigrams  of  pure  gold. 

AUTU’IiK  2 

Debts  contracted  in  terms  of  Peruvian  pounds  shall  be  payable  at 
tlie  rate  of  10  soles  to  the  pound. 

.VUTU’I.K  3 

In  one  paynuuit,  silver  coins  i>f  the  denomination  of  1  sol  shall  be 
legal  lender  l»)  the  amount  »>f  20  soles,  fractional  silver  coins  to 
the  amount  of  f)  soles,  and  nickel  coins  to  the  amount  of  I  sol. 

Kxcept  asolherwisespecilically  pri>vided  by  law  or  Government  con- 
t  fact ,  silver  soles,  frai'tional  silver  coins  and  nickel  coins  of  the  Repub- 
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lie  shall  bo  roooivablo  at  par  in  unlitnitod  quantitios  in  pa3’inonf  of  all 
taxes  and  other  (loverninent  dues. 

Article  4 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  soles  owned  l\v  the  Central  Reserve 
Bank  or  by  the  Reserve  Bank,  as  the  case  may  be,  arising  from  the 
revalorization  of  the  gold-standard  sol  provided  for  in  this  law  shall 
be  the  property  of  said  bank;  but  tbe  equivalent  thereof  in  fully  paid 
class  C  shares  of  the  bank,  at  the  rate  of  100  soles  per  share,  shall  be 
delivered  to  the  National  Government  as  soon  as  said  revalorization 
shall  have  been  effected. 

Article  5 

Law  No.  G74()  of  February  11,  1930,  and  all  other  laws  and  parts 
of  laws  inconsistent  with  this  law  are  hereby  repealed. 

Article  6 

This  law  shall  take  effect  30  days  after  its  promulgation  by  the 
Kxecutive. 


PAN  AMERICAN  UNION  NOTES 


FOURTH  PAN  AMERICAN  COMMERCIAL  CONFERENCE 

Intor-Ainerican  trade  problems  covering  a  wide  range  of  subjects 
were  discussed  and  a  number  of  important  resolutions  and  recom¬ 
mendations  adopted  bj’  the  Fourth  Pan  American  Commercial  Con¬ 
ference,  which  was  in  session  at  the  Pan  American  Union  from  Octo¬ 
ber  5  to  13.  With  delegates  in  attendance  representing  every  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  American  Republics  and  numerous  chambers  of  com¬ 
merce  and  trade  groups  from  the  various  countries;  with  addresses 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  Vice  President  Curtis  and 
other  prominent  officials,  as  well  as  by  leaders  in  the  business,  eco- 
nornic,  and  financial  world  of  the  Americas,  the  conference  assumed 
unusual  significance.  His  Excellency  the  Minister  of  Uruguay,  Dr. 
J.  Varela,  Acting  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  and  chairman  of  the  Uruguavan  delegation,  pre¬ 
sided  at  a  number  of  the  sessions  of  the  conference  in  an  efficient 
manner. 

President  Hoover,  after  stating  that  the  theory  of  the  United  States 
is  that  “commercial  enterprise,  except  as  rare  emergency  action,  is 
essentially  a  private  undertaking,”  went  on  to  say:  “The  larger 
significance  of  your  meeting  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  at  stated 
intervals  the  accredited  re])resentatives  of  the  governments  and  of  the 
commercial  oi^anizations  of  this  continent  come  together  with  a  view 
to  interchanging  experience  and  fostering  that  mutual  confidence 
without  which  the  development  of  international  commerce  is 
impossible.” 

The  interest  of  the  commercial  and  economic  e.xperts  who  were 
present  from  every  Pan  American  republic  was  manifested  through¬ 
out  by  their  lactive  participation  in  the  deliberations  of  the  confer¬ 
ence,  by  the  spirit  of  good  will  and  of  compromise  which  was  shown 
and  by  a  determination  to  reach  practical  results. 

7sw«Mt— :ti— null.  11 - 6 
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On  .SeptomtHT  30.  1931,  the  Ooverninn  Boiird  of  the  Pan  .Vmoric-nn  rnioii  tetnlored  a  liinchoon  in  honor  of  Dr.  Eduardo  Dior  do  Modina,  rotirinit  Miniiitor  of 
Bolivia.  .Soatod  around  tho  tahio,  hofrinninf;  on  tho  oxtromo  loft,  aro:  Dr.  Juan  B.  .s<\oji.sa.  Minister  of  N'ioaniKua;  Dr.  Eduardo  Dior  do  .Medina;  Hon. 
Henry  L.  Stimson.  Socndary  of  State;  Dr.  MiRUol  I'ruchaga  Tooornal,  .\raha.s.sjidor  of  ('hilo;  Dr.  Pedro  Manuel  .\reaya,  Minister  of  Veneruel.i; 
Dr.  Cfleo  DSvila.  Minister  of  Hondunis;  .St'flor  Don  Ouillermo  E.  flonriiler.  (’hargf  d'.MTaires  of  Costa  Riea;  Dr.  E.  (lil  Bonres.  .\ssistant  Direetor  of  the 
Pan  .Kmeriixtn  I'nion;  .'*eflor  l>on  Pablo  Hern'ni  de  Huerta.  CharKf  d’.VtIaires  of  .Mexieo;  Seflor  Rofa'rto  Despradel,  .Minister  of  the  ilomiriiean  Reiaiblie; 
Dr.  Homero  Viteri  I.jifronte.  Minister  of  Eeuador;  Dr.  KeliiH*  .V.  Es|)il.  .\mbassador  of  .VrKentina;  Dr.  J.  Vanda.  Minister  of  CruKuay;  Dr.  .\driAn  Reeinos. 
Minister  of  (Iiiatemala;  M.  Dantes  Bellegarde.  .Minister  of  Haiti;  .Seftor  Don  I.iiis  .Mielli.  Mini.ster  of  Bolivia;  .S-fior  Don  RolN-rto  1).  .Meifnder,  CharKf 
d’.\lTain*s  of  El  Salvador;  Dr.  I..  S.  Rowe,  Din'ctor  tleneral  of  the  Pan  .Vmeriom  I’nion;  .Seftor  Don  Josf  T.  Baron,  Charttf  d’.Mfain-s  of  Ciilw;  and  Dr. 
Fabio  I.orano.  Minister  of  Colombia. 
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The  conference  was  marked  hy  an  earnest  and  enthusiastic  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  delegates  to  reach  conclusions  and  arrive  at  recom¬ 
mendations  which  would  he  of  real  service  in  helping  to  solve  some  of 
the  difficult  problems  which  have  been  facing  the  business  men  of  the 
American  republics.  The  Hon.  Charles  Curtis,  Vice  President  of  the 
Cnited  States,  presiding  at  the  closing  plenary'  session  of  the  con¬ 
ference  at  which  the  final  act  was  signed,  congratidated  the  delegates 
on  the  success  of  their  deliberations,  and  declared,  “It  is  much  more 
important  that  representatives  of  the  nations  of  America  come 
together  in  times  of  depression  than  in  periods  of  prosperity,  for  it  is 
in  a  time  such  as  this  that  we  can  do  more  to  be  of  assistance  in 
lifting  the  burden  that  rests  upon  our  respective  countries.”  The 
Hon.  Sebastian  Sampaio,  president  of  the  Brazilian  delegation  and 
(’onsid  General  of  Brazil  in  New  York,  replying  in  behalf  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  from  Latin  America  to  the  speech  of  the  Vice  President,  con¬ 
curred  in  this  idea,  adding  that  while  he  could  not  say  the  conference 
had  “discovered  all  the  remedies  for  this  univei’sal  sickness,  it  had 
endeavored,  and  why  not  say  succeeded,  in  finding  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  most  appropriate  and  practical  under  the  circumstances.”  He 
e.xpressed  the  belief  that  the  delegates  would  take  back  to  their 
countries  the  recommendations  of  the  conference  “with  the  purpose 
of  developing  them  into  real  accomplishments  in  a  near  future.” 

The  conference,  which  discussed  inter-American  trade  barriers  with 
a  view  to  their  elimination ;  (juestions  of  trade  promotion  and  of  trans¬ 
portation  and  communication  among  the  American  nations;  standard¬ 
ization  and  simplification  of  constdar  procedure  and  customs  regula¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  financial  and  juridical  problems,  was  in  everx’  respect 
perhaps  the  most  notable  of  the  series  of  commercial  conferences  which 
have  been  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  The 
spirit  that  i)revailed  throughout  the  conference  was  one  of  mutual 
hel|)fulness,  combined  with  an  earnest  desire  to  remove  everx’  obstacle 
to  inter- .Vmerican  trade. 

more  detailed  account  of  tbe  conference  will  be  given  in  the  next 
issue  of  the  Bulletin. 

COLUMBUS  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY 

/{ibliognipliies. —  Because  the  study  of  Latin  American  topics  has 
become  so  extensive  among  colleges  and  univei*sities  in  the  United 
States,  it  was  suggested  that  the  library  of  tbe  Pan  .Vmerican  I'nion 
compile  a  list  of  published  and  un])ublished  theses  submitted  toward  tbe 
degrees  of  master  of  arts  and  doctor  of  pbilosopby.  Sucb  a  list  will, 
it  is  hoped,  serve  as  an  aid  to  pn>fessoi-s  and  students  in  selecting 
topics  and  ])reparing  studies  on  Pan  American  subjects.  Tbrough 
tbe  aid  of  the  librarians  in  15)7  colleges  and  univei’sities  this  compila- 
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tion  has  now  been  completed  under  the  title  Theaeft  on  Pan  American 
topicft,  prepared  by  candidates  for  degrees  in  colleges  and  universities  in 
the  United  States,  and  published  as  Bibliographic  series  Xo.  5,  mimeo¬ 
graphed,  of  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library.  The  502  theses  are 
listed  by  authors,  by  colleges  and  universities,  and  by  subjects. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  Pan  American  bibliography  will  note 
with  pleasure  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume  of  the  catalogue  of 
the  library  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Brazil,  and  a  bibliography  of  the 
Mexican  revolution  by  Roberto  Ramos;  both  books  are  noted  more 
in  detail  below. 

Recent  acquisitions. — Outstanding  among  books  lately  received  are 
a  collection  of  the  laws  of  Haiti  from  1918  to  1928,  presented  by 
M.  Ulrich  Duvivier;  42  titles  from  the  National  Library  at  Santiago 
de  Chile;  56  titles  from  the  National  Librarv’  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in 
which  are  included  10  volumes  by  Visconde  de  Taunay  and  repre¬ 
sentative  works  by  such  well-known  authors  as  Coelho  Netto,  J.  C. 
de  Abreu,  A.  R.  B.  de  Magalhaes,  Machado  de  Assis,  and  Raymundo 
Moraes. 

Among  noteworthy  additions  to  the  library  are; 

La  gestion  diplomdtica  dii  Doctor  Morn,  -\rchivo  historico  diploniatico  mcxi- 
cano,  Xo.  35.  Mexico,  Iinprenta  de  la  Seeretarla  de  Relacioncs  Exteriores,  1931. 
xxi,  207  p.  S". 

Papeles  existentes  cn  el  Archivo  General  de  Indian  relativon  a  Cuba  y  muy  parli- 
cularmenle  a  la  Ilabana  (Donatieo  Xentor  Carbonell) .  Ordenados  y  con  una  intro- 
duccidn  por  Joa(|ufn  LlaverCas.  Toino  1  (1512-1578).  Tomo  2  (1578-1586). 
Ilabana,  Iinprenta  “El  Siglo  XX,”  1931.  2  vols.  4". 

Iniciadoren  y  primeron  mdrtires  de.  la  revolucidn  cubana.  Por  Vidal  Morales  y 
.Morales  .  .  .  Toino  3.  Ilabana,  Cultural,  8.  .\.,  1931.  .577  p.  (Colcecidn  de 
libros  cubanos,  vol.  26.)  12". 

El  Gobierno  reprenentativo — Su  ecolucidn  histdrica  y  nun  nuevas  lendencias  en  la 
jiosl-gnerra . . .  Toino  1,  ('aracteres  e  historia  del  gobierno  representativo.  Toino 
2,  I>as  nuevas  tendencias  del  representativo  en  la  post-guerra.  La  teorfa  de  la 
representaei6n  greniial.  El  sovietisnio — El  fascismo.  Por  Gnilleriiio  Iztpiierdo 
.\.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Escuela  Tip.  “I..a  Gratitiid  Xacional,”  1931.  2  vols.  4". 

Inntituto  fHinamerir.ano  de  geografia  e  hinloria.  Primer  informe  rendido  por  el 
director,  mayo  de  1931.  (Publicaeifln  Xo.  3.)  Mexico,  Iinprenta  Reveles,  1931. 
map.  illus.  48  |>.  8". 

Lm  de  candilejan:  el  lentro  y  sun  minerinn.  Por  Daniel  de  la  Vega.  Santiago  de 
Chile,  Editorial  Xascimento,  1930.  272  p.  12". 

Hrere  hintorin  de  America.  Por  Carlos  Pereyra.  Madrifl,  M.  Aguilar,  Editor, 
1930.  illus.  748  p.  12^ 

liibliogrnfin  de  la  revolucidn  mexicana.  Por  Roberto  Riiinos.  Monograflas 
bibliogriifieas  mexicanus,  Xo.  21.  Mt-xieo,  Iinprenta  de  la  S<‘cretarla  de  Rela- 
eioiufs  Exteriores,  1931.  xi,  .530  p.  12®. 

Sociologia  chilerin  con  comparacionen  argenlinan  y  tnejicnnan.  Por  Agnstfn 
Venturino.  Barcelona,  Editorial  Orvantes,  1929.  324  p.  12°. 

Soriolttgin  general  amerienna.  (Estudio  experimental  hecho  en  15  palses  ilel 
cfiiitinente.)  Por  Agustfn  V’enturino.  Barcelona,  Editorial  Cervantes,  1931. 
.360  p.  12®. 
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Limites  entre  Chile  y  Peru.  Por  Enrique  Brieba.  Tonio  1,  Estudio  Teenico  y 
dociiinentos.  Tonio  2,  Datos  y  ciilculos.  Tonio  3,  Pianos.  Santiago  de  Chile, 
Instituto  geogrdfico  inilitar,  1931.  3  vols. 

(teologia  argenlina.  Un  libro  jiara  la  ensenanza  y  para  aficionados.  Por  el 
Dr.  Anselmo  Windliausen  .  .  .  Segiinda  parte,  geologfa  liistorica  y  regional  del 
territorio  argentino.  Buenos  .4ires,  Casa  Jacolxi  Peuser,  Ltda.,  1931.  maps, 
illus.  645  p.  8°. 

Catalogo  da  bibliotheca.  Supremo  tribunal  fe<leral.  Organizado  pelo  biblio- 
tliecario  .  .  .  Parte  I  (Indice  alpliabetico  dos  autores).  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Iniprensa 
Nacional,  1931.  306  ji.  8°. 

Impressoes  da  Commismo  Rondon.  Por  Aniilcar  R.  Botelho  de  Magalliaes. 
4*  edi^^So.  Porto  .\legre,  Edii^ao  da  Livraria  do  Glolio,  1929.  illus.  xvii,  319  p. 
8°. 

Avifauna  e  flora  tioa  coatumea,  auperatifoea  e  lendaa  braaileiraa  e  americanas 
(Estudos  etlinologicos.)  Por  C.  Tescliauer,  S.  J.  3*  e<livao  conipleta.  Porto 
.\legre,  Edigao  da  Livraria  do  Globo — Barcellos,  Bertaso  &  Cia.,  1925.  280  p. 

12°. 


The  library  has  also  received  the  following:  new  magazines: 


Induatria.  La  Paz.  Revista  ohcial  de  la  “Csiniara  de  Foniento  Industrial.” 
Calle  Ixiayza  362.  .\fio  1,  No.  1,  jiilio,  1931.  72,  iv,  13  p.  illus.  71*  x  10}* 

inelies. 

Vocea.  Buenos  .■Xires.  Revista  bimestral  de  arte,  letras  y  ciencias.  Tomds 
de  Lara,  Director,  Calle  Maure  3552.  Ano  1,  Nuniero  1,  agosto  de  1931.  44  p. 

illus.  9  X  12%  inches. 

Induatria  Peruana.  Lima.  Publicacidii  mensual  de  la  Sociedad  Nacional  de 
Industrias.  Calle  Villalta  259.  Aho  1,  No.  1,  julio,  1931.  64  p.  illus.  7  x  10 

inches. 

l*irhincha  Grafico.  Quito.  Semanario  de  actualidades.  Luis  de  J.  Valverde, 
Din*ctt)r.  Afto  1,  No.  1,  18  de  julu)  ile  1931.  12  p.  illus.  11  x  15  inches. 

lioletim  da  I napectoria  de  Scrri<;oa  Geographicoa,  Geologicoa  e  Metcorologicoa. 
Bahia.  .\nno  1,  N.  4  [marvo],  1931.  [10]  p.  map.  9}4  x  l-’i  inches.  (Publica¬ 

tion  of  the  Secretaria  da  .\gricultura,  Industria,  Commercio,  Viaviio  e  Obras 
Piiblicas  do  Estado  da  Bahia.) 


PAN  AMERICAN  PROGRESS 

TREATIES  AND  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 


BOLIVIA-CHILE 

Exchange  of  uatificatioxs. — The  instruments  of  ratification  of 
the  extradition  treaty  sijrned  by  rej)resentatives  of  the  Governments 
of  Bolivia  and  Chile  in  Santiajro  on  December  lo,  1910,  and  subse¬ 
quently  ratified  by  both  countries,  were  formally  exchanged  in 
Santiago,  on  April  27,  1931.  (liohtiu  del  Minisferio  de  lielaciones 
fCxteriores,  La  Paz,  January-May,  1931.) 

GUATEMALA-HONDURAS 

.Vkbituatiox  theatv. — The  treaty  of  arbitration  and  its  addi¬ 
tional  convention,  signed  in  Washington  on  July  10,  1930,  by  the 
delejiations  of  Guatemala  and  Honduras  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
the  boundarx'  dispute  between  their  respective  Republics,  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Guatemala  in  decree  No. 
1739  issued  on  May  30,  1931.  The  subsecpient  ratification  of  the 
documents  by  President  Cbico  took  place  on  August  17,  1931. 
(DIario  de  C'eiitrn  America,  Guatetnala  (’ity,  August  17,  1931.) 

HAITI 

Haitians  keplace  A.\ieuicax  officials. — The  Department  of 
State  of  the  I'nited  States  issued  the  following  statement  on  October 
1,  1931 : 

In  the  laic  winter  of  1930,  the  President’s  Cnininission  for  the  Study  and 
Review  of  Conditions  in  Haiti  visited  the  Haitian  Kepnblie  and  made  iin]M>rtant 
recoininendations  hMikiiiK  to  a  gradnal  and  orderly  return  to  Haitian  control  of 
activities  then  sniMTvised  by  .American  officials  in  Jiccordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  of  S<‘ptemlH‘r  16,  1915,  belw«‘en  the  LTiited  States  and  the  Republic  of 
Haiti.  I'lKUi  the  completion  of  the  proftram  projxjsed  by  the  commission  for  a 
return  to  cctinplete  representative  government,  and  the  arrival  in  Port  au  Prince 
of  the  .Vinerican  minister,  who  succeerletl  the  IukIi  commissioner,  in  accordance 
with  the  commission’s  recommendation  -both  a  diplomatic  representative  of  the 
I'nited  States  and  for  the  purpose  of  su|M‘rvisin);  the  activities  of  the  .American 
treaty  service's — the  minister  proceaahal  at  once  to  the  negotiation  of  a  joint 
accord  for  the  Kcadiial  Haitianixation  of  those'  services. 

On  .AiiKust  .5  [1931)  .an  acconl  was  signed  at  Port  au  Prince  by  the  .Anu'rican 
minister  and  the  Haitian  Minister  for  Fon-iKii  .Affairs,  turning  over  fo  the  con¬ 
trol  of  tlu'  Haitian  OovcTiiim'nt  the  Si'rvice  of  the  Public  Works,  the  Technical 
.Se-rvice  of  .AKricultiire  and  Industrial  Kducation,  and  the  National  Pidtiic  Health 
S*'rvic«^  of  Haiti,  with  the  e'xce'ption  of  those  activiti(*s  re'lated  to  the  sanitation  of 
Port  au  Prince;  and  C'a|M‘  Haitian,  e-ffe'ctive'  Octobe-r  I. 

The;  alxeve  re'pre-se-nts  a  complete;  transfe'r  to  Haitian  authority  e>f  all  se'rvie'e's, 
exe'e'ptiiiK  the-  offie;e  of  the;  Financial  Aelvisor-Oem'ral  Re-ce-ive-r  iiiid  the  (larde' 
I17H 
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(I'Hiiiti  (the  jjeiularnierie  force  of  Haiti),  iH)th  of  which  services  reciuire  especially 
careful  attention  and  safeguards  on  account  t)f  the  obligations  assumed  by  this 
Government  jointly  with  that  of  Haiti  in  connection  with  the  tK)nd  issue  made 
under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1915,  the  additional  act  of  1917,  and  the 
protocol  of  October  3,  1919.  In  the  services  returne<l  to  Haitian  authority 
speedier  Haitianization  has  been  effected  than  the  recommendations  of  the 
Forbes  Commission  and  even  than  that  at  first  pro|)o.sed  by  the  Haitian  Govern¬ 
ment  itself. 

In  the  case  of  the  Garde  d’Haiti,  it  is  not  i)racticable  to  withdraw  .\merican 
officers  imniediately  In'cause  of  the  necessity  for  first  training  Haitian  officers  to 
replace  them.  This  fact  was  recognized  by  the  Forbes  Commission,  which  pub- 
listuHl  in  its  rei)ort  a  table  setting  forth  a  stiggested  schedule  for  the  replacement 
»)f  the  .\merican  officers.  Since  the  commission’s  visit  the  process  of  training 
and  promoting  Haitian  officers  has  proceeded  at  an  even  more  rapid  rate  than 
that  eontemplated  in  this  table,  so  that  there  is  every  indication  that  trained 
and  experienced  Haitian  tifficers  will  be  available  to  replace  all  .\merican  officers 
in  the  Garde  before  the  expiration  of  the  treaty  in  May,  1936. 

HONDURAS-PAN  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 

TuE.ATY  to  AVOID  OK  PUEVENT  COXKLICTS  BETWEEX  AmEUICAX 

States. — By  virtue  of  lejiislative  docroe  No.  153,  of  March  ‘27,  1931, 
the  National  ('oiifiress  of  Honduras  approved  the  resolution  issued 
hy  the  President  on  March  12,  1929,  ratifyinj;  the  treaty  to  avoid  or 
|)revent  conflicts  between  American  States,  signed  hy  the  plenipo¬ 
tentiaries  of  the  nations  represented  at  the  Fifth  International  Con¬ 
ference  of  American  States  at  Santiago,  Chile,  on  May  3,  1923.  Notice 
of  the  deposit  of  the  instrument  of  ratification  with  the  Department 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  (’Idle  on  April  30,  1931,  was  transmitted  to  the 
Honduran  (lovernment  by  the  (’hilean  envoy  e.xtraordinary  and  min¬ 
ister  plenipotentiary  in  Tegucigalpa  on  June  8,  1931.  The  treaty 
became  effective  for  Honduras  from  the  date  of  the  deposit  of  the 
ratification.  {Im  Gaeeto,  Tegucigalpa,  June  23  and  July  7,  1931.) 


LEGISLATION 

CHILE 

Law  aoainst  pkofiteekinu. — A  decree  promulgated  by  the  Chilean 
(lovernment  seeks  to  prevent  unscrupulous  persons  from  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  present  ec»)m*mic  conditions  to  profiteer  on  the  sale  of 
food  commodities.  The  decree  providc's  that  the  mayor  of  each 
municipality  app<unt  a  food  commission  composed  of  a  producer,  a 
retail  merchant,  and  a  laborer  whose  <luty  it  shall  be  to  specify  the 
foo<ls  considered  articles  of  prime  necessity,  determine  the  percent¬ 
age  of  legal  profit  t«*  be  allowed  on  their  sale,  and  fix  the  maximum 
retail  price  of  articles  within  this  classification  wtM>se  production  has 
bectune  a  private  monopoly.  Cnder  certain  ctmditions  and  in  cases 
especially  autht)ri/.e«l  by  the  (lovernment,  the  committee  may  also 
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fix  the  maxinuim  retail  piices  of  all  other  articles  of  prime  necessity. 
In  determining;  the  percentage  of  legal  profit  as  well  as  the  maximum 
retail  price,  the  commission  will  take  into  consideration  the  cost  of 
transporting  the  commodity  from  the  place  of  production  to  that 
of  consumption,  the  normal  overhead  expenses  of  the  business,  and 
the  just  amount  of  return  due  the  merchant.  Bread,  meat,  wheat, 
flour,  barley,  oats,  corn,  bran,  beans,  lentils,  chick-peas,  potatoes, 
onions,  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  milk,  eggs,  sugar,  rice,  semolina, 
fire  wood,  and  charcoal  are  always  to  he  consideretl  commodities  of 
prime  necessity.  Notice  of  the  decisions  of  the  commission  must  be 
published  in  the  local  papers  or  in  their  absence,  in  those  of  the  near¬ 
est  community  having  a  newspaper,  as  well  as  he  posted  in  the 
city  hall.  Merchants  will  be  required  to  list  prominently  the  prices 
of  articles  within  the  scope  of  this  law.  {Comnna  y  Hogar,  Santiago, 
May,  1931.) 

COSTA  RICA 

Regulations  ox  puepauation',  distuibutiox',  axd  sale  of  food 
PRODUCTS. — Detailed  regulations  on  the  preparation,  distribution, 
and  sale  of  food  products  were  issued  by  President  Gonzalez  Vfquez 
on  June  20,  1931.  The  regulations  specify  the  requirements  for  food 
products  in  general,  listing  standards  for  the  freshness  and  purity  of 
the  article,  specifying  types  of  labels  and  containers,  defining  the  legal 
use  of  coloring  matter,  preservatives,  and  artificial  sweetening  sub¬ 
stances,  and  indicating  the  sanitar\'  conditions  necessary  in  places  of 
manufacture  or  preparation,  storage,  and  .sale  of  comestibles;  in 
addition  they  contain  specific  provisions  covering  a  variety  of  indi¬ 
vidual  foodstuffs.  Among  those  considered  in  the  latter  section  are 
milk,  butter,  cheese,  and  other  milk  products;  meats  and  meat  prod¬ 
ucts;  eggs;  flour  and  other  cereal  products;  oils  and  fats;  sugars  and 
honey;  dried,  canned,  and  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables;  bottled 
water;  ice  cream,  sirups,  and  soft  drinks;  alcoholic  bev'erages;  coffee, 
tea,  and  chocolate;  spices  and  condiments.  All  persons  employed  in 
the  preparation,  handling,  or  sale  of  food  products  or  beverages  will 
be  required  to  obtain  a  medical  certificate  showing  that  they  are  not 
suffering  from  any  communicable  disease.  The  present  regidations 
are  the  first  general  body  of  legislation  to  be  enacted  in  the  Republic 
on  this  subject.  {Lfi  GaceUi,  San  Jose,  July  14,  1931.) 

MEXICO 

Mon'etarv  law. — Dn  July  25,  1931,  a  law  was  passed  by  Congress 
establishing  the  silver  peso  as  the  monetary"  unit  of  Mexico.  Further 
features  of  the  Calles  plan,  as  the  bill  was  known,  are:  The  cessation 
of  the  coining  of  silver  pesos;  the  enlargement  of  the  rediscount  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Bank  of  Mexico;  the  appointment  of  a  central  hanking 
commission;  and  the  fulfillment  of  both  domestic  and  foreign  obliga- 
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tions  (when  payable  in  the  Republic)  in  silver,  even  if  originally  con¬ 
tracted  for  in  gold.  Its  provisions,  in  more  detail,  are  the  following: 

The  monetary  unit  of  the  Republic  is  the  j>eso,  which  is  equivalent  to  75 
centigrams  of  pure  gold. 

Currency  recognized  as  legal  tender  within  the  Republic  is  limited  to  bills 
issuetl  by  the  Bank  of  Mexico;  1-peso  silver  coins,  already  in  circulation,  minted 
in  accordance  with  the  law  of  October  27,  1919;  and  fractional  currency  in  silver 
coins  of  10,  20,  and  60  centavos  in  amounts  up  to  20  pesos  and  copper  coins  of 
1,  2,  and  5  centavos  in  amounts  up  to  2  pesos,  when  minted  in  accordance  wdh 
the  laws  of  March  25,  1905,  October  15, 1914,  October  27, 1919,  and  April  29, 1925. 
.Acceptance  of  Bank  of  Mexico  bills  is  voluntary,  however,  except  by  Federal, 
State,  and  municipal  offices,  which  must  admit  them  in  jwiyment  of  all  taxes  and 
other  assessments. 

Foreign  money  will  not  be  considered  legal  tender  in  the  Republic  save  in  cases 
specifically  established  by  law.  All  obligations  contracted  in  the  Republic  or 
abroad  in  foreign  currency  and  payable  in  Mexico,  ma}’  be  paid  with  an  equiva¬ 
lent  amount  in  silver  pesos  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange. 

The  emission  of  bank  notes  by  the  Bank  of  Mexico  shall  be  in  conformity  with 
the  provisions  and  subsequent  amendments  of  the  law  of  August  25,  1925.  The 
ct)inage  of  silver  currency  in  1  peso  t>r  larger  denominations  is  strictly  prohibited, 
and  that  of  fractional  currency  will  be  permitted  only  when  conditions  so  justify 
and  the  new  coins  are  to  l)e  a  substitute  for  silver  pesos  which  have  been  converted 
into  bullion. 

A  reserve  fund  shall  be  established  which  will  be  formed  by  securities  constitut¬ 
ing  the  present  balance  of  the  regulating  fund  created  by  the  law  of  March  25, 
1905;  the  profits  from  foreign  exchange  operations  effected  for  the  reserve  fund; 
the  difference  between  the  actual  and  the  monetary  value  of  metals  purchased 
for  minting  fractional  currency,  as  well  as  that  resulting  from  the  reminting  of 
j)eso8  into  fractional  currency;  the  commercial  value  of  the  metal  contained  in 
pesos  received  in  exchange  for  fractional  currency  under  the  provisions  of  article 
13  of  the  present  law;  loans  contracted  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  reserve 
fund;  and  sums  appropriated  in  the  national  budget  or  revenues  collected  for  sus¬ 
taining  the  fund. 

The  sole  purpose  of  the  reserve  fund  will  be  to  provide  for  the  expense  or  loss 
occasioned  by  foreign  exchange  operations  made  through  the  fund. 

The  minting  of  national  currency  in  gold  will  be  indefinitely  suspended  from 
the  date  on  which  the  present  law  becomes  effective,  and  gold  coins  of  2,  2.50, 
5,  10,  20,  and  50  pesos  denomination,  coined  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  May 
25,  1905,  June  27,  1917,  October  31,  1918,  and  September  14,  1921,  will  no  longer 
be  considered  legal  tender.  The  present  law  abrogates  articles  26  and  53  of  the 
law  of  December  19,  1929,  the  exportation  and  imiiortation  of  gold  being  hence¬ 
forth  free. 

Debts  contracted  up  to  the  date  of  this  law  in  national  currency  of  any  specie, 
will  be  i)ayablc  only  in  moneys  recognized  as  legal  tender  by  the  present  law.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  gold  currency  which  has  been  collected  for  a  third  party, 
placed  in  a  confidential  deposit,  or  received  as  a  result  of  any  other  contract  which 
docs  not  surrender  title,  shall  be  returned  in  full.  Thirty  per  cent  of  the  gold 
deposits  in  banks  and  banking  institutions  shall  be  paid  in  gold  at  sight  or  on 
30  days’  notice. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  functions  of  the  Bank  of  Mexico  which  include  the 
emission  of  bills,  the  administration  of  funds  forming  the  reserve,  and  the  fixing 
of  the  amount  of  cash  reserves  to  be  maintained  by  other  banking  institutions, 
a  central  banking  commission  shall  be  created.  This  commission  will  be  composed 
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of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  shall  act  as  president,  a  reiiresentative 
ap|)ointed  hy  the  Iward  of  directors  of  the  Bank  of  Mexico,  and  five  delegates 
elected  hy  the  hanking  institutions  of  the  Rej)uhlic.  I’litil  it  is  possible  to  hold 
the  necessary  elections  for  the  choice  of  these  last,  they  will  he  elected  hy  the 
hanking  institutions  locaterl  in  Mexico  City. 

To  he  legal,  resolutions  of  the  Central  Banking  Coniinission  must  have  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  delegate  of  the  Batik  of  Mexico  and  the  majority  of  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  council;  the  right  of  veto  is  granted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
in  cases  where  the  resolution,  in  his  opinion,  affects  the  t'conomic  stability  of  the 
Republic. 

A  supplementary  law,  amenditif;  the  law  of  August  2(S,  1928, 
creating  the  Bank  of  Mexico,  was  also  issued  at  this  time.  It  specifies 
the  conditions  under  which  the  bank  may  issue  bank  notes,  establishes 
regulations  governing  the  relation  of  the  Bank  of  Mexico  with  other 
banking  eoneerns,  and  fixes  the  conditions  under  which  the  bank  shall 
engage  in  rediscount  operations.  {Diario  Oficial,  Me.xico  City, 
July  27  and  29,  1931;  El  Ettirersal,  Mexico  City,  July  26,  1931;  and 
liradxt reefs,  New  York,  August  8,  1931.) 

Restriction  of  im.mioratiox. — A  temporary  restriction  on  the 
?ntrance  of  immigrants  into  Mexico  was  established  by  an  order 
issued  hy  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  July  14,  1931.  According 
to  this  order,  which  became  effective  60  days  after  its  date  of  promul¬ 
gation  and  will  remain  in  effect  until  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  provide  otherwise,  foreigners  who  do  not  have  a  capital  of  at 
least  10,000  pesos  are  classified  as  immigrant  workers,  and  will  he 
denied  entrance  to  the  country.  Those  having  the  required  sum, 
however,  must  convince  the  Government  of  their  intention  to  invest 
this  capital  in  agriculture,  industry,  or  commerce  so  as  to  provide  an 
income  sufficient  to  support  them  and  their  families.  E.xemptions 
are  made  in  the  cases  of  traveling  agents,  technical  workers,  persons 
having  professions  not  restiicted  hy  the  hoard  of  health  and  the 
National  University,  people  of  independent  incomes  sufficient  to  sup¬ 
port  them  and  their  families,  nationals  of  countries  with  which  Mexico 
has  agreements  not  in  accord  with  the  dispositions  of  the  present 
decree,  and  foreigners  who  have  not  lost  their  character  of  immigrants 
in  accordance  with  article  35,  paragraph  3,  of  the  immigration  law. 
Minors  18  years  of  age  or  younger  will  he  admitted  only  for  educational 
purposes.  (Diario  OJicial,  Me.xico  City,  July  17,  1931,  and  report  of 
the  United  States  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner,  Mexico  City, 
July  17,  1931.) 

PERU 

PuoMirLOATioN  OF  BANKiNo  LAW. — Oil  May  23,  1931,  the  ('ouncil 
of  Government  promulgated  the  hanking  law  submitted  for  its  ap¬ 
proval  hy  the  Kemmerer  ('ommission,  which  recently  comjileted  a 
survey  of  financial  conditions  in  the  Republic.  The  iirincipal  sub¬ 
jects  covered  hy  the  law  are  the  creation  and  functions  of  the  Office 
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of  the  Superintendent  of  Banks;  rejrulations  jroverning  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  operation  of  Peruvian  hankiiif:  firms  and  branch  offices  of 
foreign  hanks  doing  business  within  the  Republic;  specific  rules 
regarding  the  organization  and  operation  of  commercial  banks, 
savings  departments,  and  savings  hanks;  procedure  to  he  followed 
in  authorizing  trust  functions;  provisions  for  the  inspection  of  hanks; 
and  various  other  stipidations  relative  to  the  general  subject.  Be¬ 
sides  its  importance  as  a  basic  law  covering  all  hanking  operations,  the 
new  legislation  is  noteworthy  for  the  many  newly  accepted  economic 
principles  which  it  will  introduce  and  the  guarantees  which  it  offers. 
{lioletin  Mensmil  de  la  Camara  de  Cnmercio  de  Lima,  Lima,  June,  1931.) 

URUGUAY 

Libhahy  of  publications  on  intkunational  congress. — On 
April  10,  1931,  President  Terra  issued  a  decree  providing  that  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  take  measures  for  the  formation  of  a 
library  to  contain  all  jurisprudence,  statements  of  principles,  studies, 
and  other  material  based  on  the  treaties  concluded  at  the  South 
American  Congress  of  Private  International  Law.  This  congress, 
held  in  Montevideo  from  August  25,  1888,  to  February  13,  1889, 
was  attended  by  representatives  of  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile, 
Paraguay,  Peru,  and  I’ruguay.  The  material  for  the  new  library 
will  relate  not  only  to  ITuguay,  but  also  to  all  the  countries  represented 
at  the  congress.  When  completed  the  librarv  will  be  open  to  the 
general  public  for  reference  jmrposes.  The  decree  further  provides 
that  whenever  within  a  period  of  six  months  following  the  issuance 
of  the  decree,  the  library  is  considered  sufficiently  complete,  a  special 
edition  of  the  treaties  of  the  year  1889  with  complete  notes  and  ref¬ 
erences  shall  be  jniblished:  This  edition  will  be  revised,  if  necessary, 
every  fiv'e  years,  and  kept  up-to-date  by  the  publication  of  an  annual 
supplement.  This  action  was  taken  by  the  President  not  only  in 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  treaties  signed  in  Montevideo 
during  the  congress,  but  also  because  of  the  fact  that  in  the  course 
of  time  the  frequent  judicial  application  of  the  principles  established 
by  those  treaties  has  given  rise  to  laws  and  interpretations  which 
are  often  varied  and  distinct.  A  complete  collection  of  all  such 
related  material  will  therefore  be  both  interesting  and  valuable. 
{Diario  Ojicial,  Montevideo,  April  24,  1931.) 

Publication  of  treaties. — In  view  of  the  rapidly  increasing 
number  of  treaties  to  which  Uruguay  has  become  a  party  as  a  result 
of  her  relations  with  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  Pan  American 
Union,  and  the  conseipient  necessity  for  their  compilation  in  easily 
accessible’  form,  the  President  of  the  Republic  issued  a  decree  on 
.Vpril  10,  1931,  authorizing  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations  to 
publish  a  special  edition  containing  all  the  treaties,  conventions. 
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actSj^nd  agroeinents  to  wliioh  Uruj;uay  is  hound  at  the  present  time. 
(Diario  Oficml,  Montevideo,  April  24,  1931.) 

VENEZUELA 

Prevention  of  plant  and  livestock  diseases. — By  virtue  of  a  law- 
passed  by  Congress  on  May  20,  1931,  the  Ministry  of  Public  Health, 
Agriculture,  and  Animal  Industry  has  been  given  authority  to  take 
all  measures  considered  necessary  for  the  study,  prevention,  and  com¬ 
bating  of  diseases  and  pests  which  menace  plant  and  animal  life  in  the 
Republic.  The  importation,  exportation,  and  shipment  of  seeds, 
fruit,  plants,  plant  parts,  and  livestock  will  be  strictly  regulated  by  the 
ministry,  which  has  full  power  to  prohibit  the  transportation  of 
such  commodities  altogether  should  conditions  so  justify.  In  its 
campaign  to  stamp  out  and  prevent  these  plagues,  the  ministry  is 
assured  the  full  cooperation  of  all  national.  State,  and  municipal 
authorities  as  well  as  that  of  private  citizens  who,  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  law-,  are  recpiired  to  report  immediately  any  disease 
or  pest  which  they  may  discover.  {Gacetn  Oficial,  Caracas,  July  4, 
1931.) 

Forestry  and  w'ater  hiohts  law. — A  forestry  and  w-ater  rights 
law-  declaring  it  to  be  to  the  best  interests  of  the  State  to  preserve, 
protect,  develop,  and  improve  Venezuelan  rivers,  springs,  and  forests 
was  approved  by  the  President  on  August  13,  1931.  This  law-  applies 
to  all  forests  in  the  Republic  regardless  of  their  ownership ;  to  springs, 
streams,  rivers,  or  lakes  w-ithin  areas  belonging  to  the  Nation  or  any 
of  the  States;  and  to  privately  ow-ned  waters  w-hen  it  concerns  their 
protection  and  preservation  or  the  safeguarding  of  the  public  health. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  Caracas,  August  13,  1931.) 


AGRICULTURE 

ARGENTINA 

Opening  of  terminal  grain  elevator. — The  first  cooperative 
terminal  grain  elevator  in  Argentina,  constructed  by  the  Argentine 
Cooperative  Association,  w  as  opened  at  Rosario  w-ith  formal  ceremonies 
on  July  19,  1931.  Provisional  President  IMhuru  attended  in  person, 
arriving  from  Buenos  Aires  with  his  party  on  a  special  train,  and  visi¬ 
tors  in  large  numbers  were  attracted  to  the  city  by  the  event.  The 
ceremonies  opened  with  a  brief  word  of  welcome  by  the  president  of 
the  Argentine  Cooperative  Association,  after  w-hich  addresses  w-ere 
made  by  the  Provisional  President  of  the  Republic,  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  the  president  of  the  Rural  Association,  and  others. 

The  elevator  will  he  the  terminal  for  a  vast  netw-ork  of  smaller  ones, 
of  which  six  have  already  been  built  and  more  than  40  others  are  in 
project.  It  is  interesting  to  recall  in  this  connection  that  the  opening 
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of  the  first  cooperative  grain  elevator  in  the  Republic  took  place  in 
Leones  scarcely  more  than  a  year  ago,  on  July  13,  1930  (see  Bulletin 
for  October,  1930).  The  others  now  in  operation  are  in  Hernando, 
Oliva,  Tancacha,  Armstrong,  and  Fuentes. 

Situated  on  the  Parana  River,  opposite  the  north  Rosario  station  of 
the  Central  Argentine  Railway,  the  elevator  is  unusually  accessible 
to  transportation.  Its  equipment  is  of  the  latest  design,  and  includes 
machinery  for  unloading,  classifying,  cleaning,  drying,  and  reloading 
the  grain  with  great  speed  and  precision.  When  all  sections  are  com¬ 
pleted,  the  elevator  will  have  a  capacity  of  80,000  tons.  Its  present 
capacity  is  20,000  tons,  which  is  amply  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands 
made  upon  it  by  the  subsidiary  elevators  now  in  operation.  It  is 
hoped,  however,  that  the  remaining  part  of  the  elevator  can  be  finished 
before  the  end  of  the  coming  year.  The  portion  of  the  elevator  now 
in  operation  consists  of  a  large  building  for  the  various  classifying, 
cleaning,  and  drying  machines,  16  large  and  9  small  silos,  a  building 
for  receiving  the  grain  upon  its  arrival,  and  an  elevated  carrier  for 
loading  vessels  in  the  river.  The  larger  silos  are  8  meters  (meter 
equals  3.28  feet)  in  diameter  and  28.75  meters  in  height.  Both  are 
provided  with  equipment  for  recei^^ng  and  discharging  grain  at  the 
rate  of  400  tons  per  hour.  {La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  July  14  and  20, 
1931,  and  Central  Argentine  Railway  Magazine,  Buenos  Aires,  August, 
1931.) 

BOLIVIA 

First  National  Agricultural  and  Stock-raising  Congress. — 
On  July  17,  1931,  the  First  Agricultural  and  Stock-raising  Congress 
was  opened  in  the  University  of  La  Paz  before  a  large  audience  which 
included  the  Ministers  of  the  Treasury  and  Public  Instruction,  the 
prefect  of  the  Department,  the  president  of  the  municipal  council, 
representatives  from  all  the  Departments  of  the  Republic,  and 
numerous  other  persons  prominent  in  the  official  and  social  life  of  the 
capital.  The  sessions  were  declared  formally  opened  by  Senor  Abel 
Soliz,  the  president  of  the  congress,  in  an  address  outlining  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  congress.  Among  its  most  important  objectives,  Senor 
Soliz  stated,  were  the  organization  of  a  national  agricultural  society 
formed  by  all  the  farmers  and  stock-raisers  of  the  country,  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  an  agricultural  bank,  and  the  organization  of  scientific 
agricultural  and  stock-raising  service  to  issue  information  on  various 
crops  and  answer  questions  regarding  farming  machinery,  seeds, 
fertilizers,  irrigation,  and  means  for  combating  plagues  and  diseases 
destructive  to  agriculture  and  stock.  Speeches  were  also  made  at  the 
opening  session  by  the  Ministers  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  the  Director  General  of  Agricidture,  and  the  representatives 
from  Oruro,  Potosi,  Sucre,  El  Beni,  and  Santa  Cruz.  Plenary  ses¬ 
sions  were  held  at  stated  hours  on  July  20  and  21,  and  the  other  meet¬ 
ings  were  given  over  to  reading  papers  on  and  discussing  such  sub- 
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jects  as  a  national  atrriowltural  and  stock-raisin"  service,  agricultural 
and  stock-raising  cooperative  societies,  tarifl  protection,  transporta¬ 
tion  problems,  loans  for  the  eonstruction  of  highways,  agricidtural 
and  stock-raising  industrialization,  cereal  alcohol,  the  wheat  industry 
and  flour  mills,  stock-raising  problems,  and  the  industrial  perspectiv'cs 
of  the  Republic.  The  congress  closed  on  duly  22,  1931,  at  which 
time  the  delegates  passed  resolutions  on  the  need  for  an  agricultural 
hank  and  rural  credit  associations  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  aid  in  the  transportation  of  farm  products  to  the  centers 
of  e.xchange,  tariff  protection  on  articles  produced  within  the  country, 
the  reduction  of  freight  rates,  the  creation  of  a  national  agricultural 
and  stock-raising  service,  and  the  organization  of  a  national  cham¬ 
ber  of  agriculture,  stock-raising,  and  related  industries.  {Im  Republica, 
La  Paz,  July  19,  21,  22,  and  23,  1931.) 

COLOMBIA 

.Xr.mcrLTi’KAL  coritsEs  for  farmers. — ()n  June  25,  1931,  the 
(lovernor  of  the  Department  of  Tolima  issued  a  decree  establishing 
a  series  of  agricultural  courses  for  farmers,  to  he  given  at  the  San 
Jorge  e.xperimental  farm.  The  first  of  the  series  began  on  July  1, 
1931.  Enrollment  in  each  course  is  limited  to  20  students  from  one 
of  the  eommunities  entitled  by  the  decree  to  send  a  group.  No 
charge  is  made  for  tuition;  the  expenses  are  met  by  the  departmental 
government,  which  grants  the  school  special  funds  for  this  purpose. 
Only  those  who  farm  on  their  own  account  or  as  employees  on  the 
lands  of  some  one  else  are  permitted  to  take  the  courses.  During  his 
stay  at  the  e.xperimental  farm,  each  student  is  taught  the  proper 
methods  of  plowing,  pruning,  and  grafting,  and  the  correct  use  of 
fertilizer,  and  given  necessary  information  on  the  production,  se¬ 
lection,  and  care  of  seeds  and  the  i)reserving  of  fruits.  Meanwhile 
in  the  classroom  he  studies  reading,  writing,  arithmetie,  civics,  and 
the  agricultural  geography  of  the  Department.  (Rl  Atfricultor, 
Bogota,  July  2,  1931.) 

C'oFFEE  Day. — In  accordance  with  a  resolution  to  observe  one  day 
each  year  as  “(’offee  Day,”  approved  during  the  sessions  of  the  Fourth 
National  ('offee  ('ongress  held  during  December,  1930,  in  Bogota, 
June  7,  1931,  was  set  aside  as  th?  date  for  its  first  observance  through¬ 
out  the  Republic.  The  purpose  of  the  day  was  to  bring  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  public  salient  facts  concerning  the  past,  present,  and  future 
of  this  industry,  which  forms  so  important  a  part  of  the  national 
trade.  Tin*  nature  of  the  e.xercises  held  in  different  |)arts  of  the 
Republic  varied  greatly,  hut  the  enthu.siasm  was  uniformly  great.  In 
Bogota  a  special  assembly,  held  in  the('oldn  Theater,  was  attended  by 
the  President  of  the  Republic,  the  Minister  and  the  Secretary  of 
Industries,  members  of  the  <*o(ree  federation  and  of  the  ('undina- 
marca  coffee  committee,  the  executive  committee  of  the  ('olomhian 
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Afiriciiltural  Society,  various  ineml)ers  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  and  a 
large  number  of  other  prominent  persons.  In  other  cities,  thanks  to 
the  efforts  of  the  departmental  committees,  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  the  public  schools  and  many  individuals  and  firms  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  progress  of  the  industry,  the  celebration  of  the  day  was 
pronounced  an  outstanding  success.  (Rerista  Xaclonal  de  Agricultura, 
Bogota,  May  and  dune,  1931.) 

ECUADOR 

Rice. — In  Ecuador,  as  in  many  other  Latin  American  republics, 
rice  is  a  staple  article  of  diet  among  rich  and  poor  alike.  The  average 
annual  rice  consumption  of  the  country  during  the  last  four  years 
has  been  estimated  at  420,000  quintals  (quintal  equals  101.4  pounds), 
the  per  capita  consumption  being  about  42  pounds  on  the  coast  and 
8  pounds  in  the  Andean  region. 

The  land  along  the  Guayas  River  system,  which  is  admirably  suited 
for  rice  culture,  is  said  to  he  sufficient  in  area  to  furnish  rice  for  all 
South  America,  if  properly  utilized.  Si.\  varieties  are  cultivated  in 
the  rice-producing  zone,  which  comprises  the  Provinces  of  Guayas, 
Manahi,  Los  Rios,  El  Oro  and  Esmeraldas.  The  rice  grown  in  this 
region  has  been  an  important  national  product  since  1927.  In  that 
year  the  crop  was  large  enough  to  permit  the  exportation  of  2,924,377 
kilograms  (kilogram  equals  2.2  pounds),  valued  at  1,091,556  sucres. 
Realizing  the  possibility  of  increasing  the  sale  of  this  commodity  in 
the  neighboring  republics,  the  Ecuadorean  Ministry’  of  Agriculture 
took  steps  to  improve  the  methods  of  cultivation  and  to  stimulate  the 
development  of  the  industry  in  general.  An  East  Indian  rice  expert 
was  engaged  and  in  the  bureau  of  the  ministry  at  Guayaquil,  the 
Subdireccion  de  AgncnUnra  del  Litoral,  a  program  was  developed  to 
remedy  conditions  which,  despite  the  natural  advantages  of  soil 
adaptability  and  low  cost  of  labor,  were  marked  by  a  yield  small  in 
comparison  to  the  area  planted,  high  cost  of  production,  and  inferior 
quality. 

The  latest  report  of  the  rice  expert  in  the  service  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  shows  that  the  (piality  of  the  1931  rice  crop  is  better  than  that 
of  any  other  during  the  last  four  years  due  to  carefid  selection  of 
seeds,  improved  cultivation  methods,  and  proper  handling  of  the 
crop  during  its  development  and  harvest  as  well  as  during  the  drying 
and  storage  processes.  Trucks  and  tractors  were  employed  this  year 
to  carr\’  the  crop  from  the  haciendas  to  the  storehouses,  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  reduction  in  transportation  expenses,  h'leven  tractors,  as 
well  as  several  reapers,  thrashers,  and  irrigation  pumps,  were  imported 
during  1929  and  1930.  There  are  56  rice  mills  now  operating  in  the 
Republic. 

The  acreage  devoted  to  rice  in  1931  was  reduced  owing  to  the  lack 
of  creilit  to  planters  occasioneil  by  the  fall  in  rice  prices  from  25 
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sucres  per  quintal  in  March,  1930,  to  13  sucres  per  quintal  in  Novem¬ 
ber  of  the  same  year.  Three  crops  are  punluced  in  Ecuador,  a 
winter  crop,  a  between  season  crop,  and  a  summer  crop.  The  1931 
winter  rice  crop  has  been  estimated  at  314,600  quintals.  Rice  pro¬ 
duction  in  1930,  according  to  the  report,  was  estimated  at  907,807 
quintals.  This  figure  was  arrived  at  as  follows: 


Quintals 

Rice  exported  from  the  1930  crop  during  the  year . . . .  234,  619 

National  consumption. . .  420,  000 

Used  for  seed  and  feed _  40,  000 

Used  in  the  manufacture  of  beverages . . . . . .  3,  600 

Damaged . . . .  20,  000 


Total  ex|x)rt  and  consumption  in  1930 .  718,  219 

Stock  in  rice  mills  on  January  1,  1931 .  369,  088 


1,  087,  307 

Less  stock  in  rice  mills  on  January  1,  1930 .  179,  500 


Total  production  for  1930 . . .  907,  807 


The  total  amount  of  rice  consumed  and  exported  during  1931,  up  to 
July  15,  is  estimated  at  322,109  quintals,  of  which  about  91,100  quintals 
were  exported.  Harvesting  of  the  new  crop  will  begin  in  May,  1932. 
From  July  15,  1931,  to  April  30,  1932,  consumption  is  estimated  at 
380,350  quintals.  The  stock  in  the  mills  on  January  1,  1931,  plus 
the  1931  production,  estimated  at  361,850  quintals,  makes  730,938 
quintals.  The  rice  consumed  and  exported  up  to  July  15  plus  the 
estimated  consumption  up  to  April  30,  1932,  reaches  702,459  quin¬ 
tals  leavnng  an  exportable  surplus  for  the  nine  and  a  half  months 
from  July  15,  1931,  to  April  31,  1932,  of  only  28,479  quintals. 

Since  September,  1930,  all  rice  exported  from  Ecuador  has  been 
classified  according  to  the  five  standard  types  adopted  in  the  United 
States  in  1923  and  analyzed  to  ascertain  the  percentage  of  humidity 
it  contains.  A  certificate  accompanies  each  shipment,  239  of  such 
certificates  having  been  issued  up  to  June  30,  1931. 

(El  TeUgrnJo,  Guayaquil,  July  25,  1931 ;  Arroz  by  M.  B.  G.  Ahmed, 
in  Rerixta  del  Dejmrtamento  de  Agricultura  del  Ecuador,  Quito,  March, 
1931;  El  Cultiro  del  Arroz  en  el  PJcmdor,  by  M.  B.  G.  Ahmed,  in 
Ecuador  Agricola,  Vol  II,  nos.  10,  11,  12,  and  13,  September-Decem- 
ber,  1929.) 

PERU 

Registration  of  veterinaries. — Recognizing  the  importance  of 
the  part  played  by  the  veterinarv’  in  the  stock-raising  industry,  an 
order  was  issued  by  the  (kmncil  of  Government  on  July  8,  1931,  pro¬ 
viding  that  an  official  register  for  veterinaries  be  established  in  the 
Bureau  of  Agriculture  and  Stock  Raising  of  the  Department  of  Pro¬ 
motion.  Only  those  persons  who  have  registered  with  the  bureau 
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siibniitting:  proof  of  their  graduation  from  a  professional  school  of 
recofjnized  standing:  and  other  information  specified  hy  the  decree, 
will  he  permitted  to  practice  within  the  Repuhlic.  Foreigners  who 
wish  to  practice  as  veterinaries  must  have  their  diploma  visaed  hy 
the  diplomatic  or  consular  representative  of  their  country  in  Peru 
ami  hy  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  as  likewise  must  Peruvian 
citizens  who  have  received  their  professional  training  in  a  foreign 
country.  In  the  latter  case,  the  diploma  shall  he  visaed  hy  the  diplo¬ 
matic  or  consular  representative  of  the  countrj’  in  which  they  studied. 
At  present  no  charge  is  being  made  for  the  registration,  but  the  Gov^- 
ernment  is  authorized  to  establish  such  a  fee  whenever  it  is  thought 
advisable.  {La  Cronica,  Lima,  July  13,  1931.) 

URUGUAY 

Government  assistance  for  cooper.ative  organization. — Fol¬ 
lowing  a  recommendation  made  by  the  Farm  Produce  Distribution 
Commission,  the  Minister  of  Industries  issued  an  order  on  July  30, 
1931,  providing  for  the  advancement  of  funds  to  assist  the  cooperative 
organization,  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  established  in  Uruguay,  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  e.xporting  eggs.  The  Farm  Produce  Export  Com¬ 
mission  will  supervise  the  expenditure  of  these  funds.  {Diario  Oficial, 
Montevideo,  August  5,  1931.) 
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ARGENTINA 

San  Juan-*Tachal  Railway. — On  June  6,  1931,  the  recently  com¬ 
pleted  railway  line  between  San  Juan  and  Jachal  was  formally  opened 
for  service.  Unusual  interest  was  manifest  in  the  event  and  the  cere¬ 
monies  were  attended  by  high  Government  officials  as  well  as  by  a 
lai^e  number  of  the  townspeople. 

The  region  traversed  by  the  railway  is  one  of  abundant  natural 
resources.  It  contains  extensive  coal  and  metal  deposits  and  wide 
fertile  stretches  suitable  for  the  cidtivation  of  wheat  and  the  pasturage 
of  beef  cattle.  The  new  railway  will  be  of  great  importance  for 
Jachal  and  the  departments  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Province,  for 
it  will  provide  for  the  transportation  of  their  products  and  permit 
them  to  enter  once  more  into  commercial  competition  with  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Republic  which,  while  not  enjoying  as  great  natural  re¬ 
sources,  had  previously  been  favored  by  rapid  means  of  communica¬ 
tion  with  large  commercial  centers. 

The  total  length  of  the  line  is  ISl  kilometers  (kilometer  eipials  0.62 
mile).  It  was  built  with  a  l-meter  (meter  equals  3.28  feet)  gage,  a 
maximum  graile  of  l.or)  per  cent,  and  minimum  curves  of  250  meters. 

T'.mkh;  :m— isnii.  ii  -  c 
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Part  of  the  route  lies  over  verA’  roiijih  terrain.  The  first  project  for 
the  construction  of  the  railway  was  drawn  up  about  45  years  ago, 
but  owing  to  various  difficulties  work  was  not  begun  until  a  short 
while  ago.  Ever  since  1850  Jachal  has  been  an  important  agricul¬ 
tural  and  stock-raising  center  and  had  extensive  trade  relations  with 
the  neighboring  Provinces  and  with  Chile.  Later,  when  railways 
were  constructed  in  other  parts  of  the  Republic,  the  region  was  left 
relatively  isolated  from  the  modern  commercial  centers,  hut  it  is  now 
hoped  that  with  the  opening  of  the  San  Juan  Railway  the  section 
will  again  enjoy  an  important  economic  position.  {Im  Prensa,  Buenos 
Aires,  June  7,  1931.) 

Imports  of  chemicals,  1928  and  1929. — According  to  reports 
submitted  on  July  16  and  August  12,  1931,  by  the  United  States 
Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  of  Buenos  Aires,  the  principal  chemi¬ 
cals  imported  into  the  Republic  during  1928  and  1929,  with  the 
amount  and  value  of  each,  were  as  follows: 


Chemical 


Acetic  aciii  . 

Tartaric  aci'l  . 

Dynamite .  . 

Sjiecial  iK>wiler  far  mines 

Hlack  imwfler  . 

Cellulose  laiwiler 
Common  lehie  . 

AKar-atrar 
"  Coijrnel  ”  (flue 
Olycerine.. 

Dextrine -  - 

•tnhydrous  ammonia 
llydrrx-hlorate  ammonia 
Iniimre  sulphate  of  baryta  . 

('aicium  carbide  . . 

Calcium  chloride . 

Impure  copier  sulphate  . 

Impure  iMitassium  bichromate 

Citric  acid  . 

Pure  and  impure  carlKilic  atdd 
.'Sulphate  of  alumine.. 

Sulphate  of  ferric  aluminium. 
Aluminium  carl><)nate 
Anhydrate  of  arsenic  (whiter 
(•ra|je  siutar  or  clucose  in  Keneral 
Harium.cartionale.  hydrate,  etc 
l.iKht  calcium  carlxinate 
('•elein  and  its  salts 
Cocaine  and  its  salts 
Hoiler  (Tiist  dissolvers 
Specifics  for  curinK  sheep  scab 
sjjeciflcs  for  curinK  cattle 
Tannin  for  leather 
Co|ial  or  transparent  resin 
l.ac  or  Kum-lac 
Ke<l  iron  oxide 
Xinc  oxide 

MaKnesiutn  sulphate  and  chlorate 
Imiiiire  so'liiim  sulphate 
Common  resin  (wdophony; 
I'otassiiim  nitrate 
.HfKliiim  bicarlM>naie 
Itniiure  so>lium  bisiilphale 
S<idium  farlsmate,  ashes,  and  solvay 
Caustic  wKla 

Industrial  so<lium  nitrate 
Industrial  sreliiim  silitale 
Impure  sulphurous  sotliiim 


KiloKrams  |  Value  in  Kold  |>es<is 


ly*  ' 

1 

lyw  1 

1020 

1020 

TT0,3«I 

.100,044 

200.  ,130 

10:1. 10.1 

1.427.«y2 

i,o:io..ioo  1 

I,  404, 000 

2. 014. 0-22 

437,  -.m 

:i4s.n3.i  ’ 

174,057 

130, 4.14 

IW.  M.l 

101,  42=1 

01,040 

.11,05.1 

170. 171 

47H,y20  : 

KIO,  137 

:103. 1.30 

04.  t«7 

.10,040 

1.1.1, 177 

KIO,  07.1 

W'l.’i,  tilKt 

1,411,024  1 

•2:11,744 

:{:io,o3o 

27,  ISfi 

37,2:m 

4:1.  400 

.10,  .174 

i:i4. 4S7 

1 4.1,  707 

00,072 

03.:i04 

•M.  722 

o:i.20!l 

:{0,044 

40,047 

:mh,  fis.*) 

370, 274 

.1.1,  702 

00,524 

tiKX,  Wi.'i 

i.o:i:{.4io 

27.1,  220 

413, 304 

U.Vi,  Mr2 

oiri,  247 

•za.  :i02 

ltf2,  .KIO 

2,:^H4,«K.^ 

3. 27.1, 7:1.1 

114,  400 

1.17, 2:1.1 

fi,  704.  :«m 

0, 0,10, 220 

r>43, 022 

aiK,  :ioo 

4,40l,0.'>4 

0,  733.  .i;i4 

14.3,  713 

21.1,  .1'22 

3. 377,  .W.'i 

2.040.:i07 

oi7,:ioo 

401, 0.34 

120,  7KI 

241,000 

‘20,000 

.10,  aio 

344,011 

2.17,32:1 

:i.17, 771 

207,010 

1 '20,  473 

200,  4.17 

14,IM0 

•27.  240 

.3,:ioi,w>i 

4.000,0<'i0 

317,  .171 

407,020 

1, 210,710 

001,204 

70, 002 

.17,042 

I.'i0,04.'> 

101,  flOO 

.11. 102 

:i‘2..i:ii 

2K2, 002 

240.202 

4.1, ‘270 

:io,  005 

l,3IK,;i.'i0 

000,  432 

310. 4IM 

■237,  7IM 

247, 1»i2 

3i:i,ooo 

:io.  RXi 

.Ki.  iy2 

IW.  313 

120,000 

30.  770 

20,404 

127 

io:i 

I0.‘2.K'> 

•2:1.  424 

1.1.') 

22.1 

'20,  700 

4:1, 200 

Hll,.1‘20 

y27,  .10.1 

104,  70.1 

2-22. 0'20 

10,  Mil.. 110 

10,700.0.1:1 

.1,  OOO,  7'2.1 

.1, 10.3,00,1 

.1.1.3,  .17.1 

.nn.  700 

7Z  04.1 

.10.141 

Kill.  724 

220,  .107 

10.7:1:1 

■20.  •2'2.1 

214,10)7 

100, 007 

10:1.040 

0.1,0:10 

2.10. 2HI) 

202,00.1 

120.  137 

12.1,701 

l,'20:i,  112 

1,. KM.  000 

IIM,  440 

127,517 

700,  0.10 

007,  70.1 

11 '2,1:17 

100,  .100 

4:iK.  220 

470,  :M7 

2I,IM.1 

2-2,00.1 

:«fi.  o.')4 

007, 107 

■20. 00.1 

72, 573 

21. 344,  .'>04 

20,:ai.  017 

1,1124,  .140 

07.1,  fCUl 

1 12.  K24 

74. 000 

•27, 342 

17, 10)0 

70K.:{4I 

,  l,lir2,0.KI 

:to,  :{‘20 

.V2, 000 

1, 100,377 

1  1..10.1.IM7 

'  .'>0.  1:10 

70,  r2.1 

24.  .101, 04,1 

27,  400,  420 

‘  1,170,073 

1.31.1.0.12 

12. 4.'d.  24.1 

i:i,oio,o70 

iwo.  :i.‘io 

1.041, ‘200 

3,  H72,  .'tlO 

o:{o,  oir2 

!  171,470 

1  40.  •2-24 

7,  H.12,  4.'i0 

10, 00.1, 000 

370,010 

1  .121,. 12:1 

720, 070 

.')0;i,  724 

1  .17,070 

I  40, 000 
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BOLIVIA 

Highway  markers. — In  order  to  facilitate  tourist  travel,  the 
Municipal  Statistical  and  Tourist  Travel  Bureau  of  La  Paz  is  making: 
arrangements  for  jilacing  metal  markers  in  conspicuous  points 
throughout  the  capital  to  indicate  the  highways  leading  to  the  differ¬ 
ent  provinces  of  the  Department.  Similar  signs  will  also  he  placed 
in  such  cities  as  Viacha,  Achacachi,  Pucarani,  and  Laja,  junction 
points  on  the  main  highways  from  which  roads  lead  into  the  interior 
of  the  Republic.  Besides  giving  the  direction,  the  marker  will  indicate 
the  distance  in  kilometers  to  the  principal  cities  through  which  the 
highway  passes.  {Iai  Republica,  La  Paz,  July  2,  1931.) 

BRAZIL 

The  Niemeyer  fixaxcial  report. — In  the  early  part  of  1931  the 
(lovernment  of  Brazil  invited  Sir  Otto  E.  Niemeyer,  G.  B.  E.,  K.  C. 
B.,  to  visit  the  country  and  advise  on  such  financial  reforms  as  should 
he  necessary  “to  secure  the  maintenance  of  budget  equilibrium;  the 
Stabilization  of  e.xchange  and  monetaiy  reform;  the  reconstiution 
of  the  Bank  of  Brazil  as  an  orthodox  Central  Bank  on  independent 
lines;  and  the  limitation  of  direct  or  indirect  foreign  borrowing  by 
the  Federal  Government  or  States  of  Brazil.’’  The  report  submitted 
to  the  Government  in  the  latter  part  of  Jidy,  1931,  contains  Sir  Otto’s 
recommendations  for  the  solution  of  Brazil’s  financial  problems.  The 
recommendations  as  to  the  budget  and  public  finance  may  he  sum¬ 
marized  as  follows: 

1.  It  is  essential  fur  the  Federal  (loverinnent  and  the  major  States  to  maintain 
a  balanced  budget.  The  final  budnet  results  of  1930  showetl  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  to  meet  a  deficit  of  over  780,000  eontos  paper  by  turning  into  permanent 
debts  certain  temporary  advances  of  the  Bank  of  Brazil  and  by  issuing  Federal 
lH)nds.  To  meet  similar  deficits  in  the  varunis  States  the  Federal  Government 
advanced  to  them  134,000  eontos  paper  of  Treasury  iHuids.  The  authorizwi  issue 
of  Federal  bonds  (as  shown  in  the  Bcm.ktin  for  March,  1931)  was  ;i00,t)00  eon- 
tt>s,  but  the  total  actually  issued  Wivs  «>nly  208,000  eontos,  of  which  10,0(X1  eontos 
were  redeemed,  leaving  198, (KM)  e«intos  outstanding  at  the  end  of  .lune,  1931,  for 
the  service  of  which  provision  is  nunle  in  the  Federal  and  Slates  budgets. 

.Although  the  Federal  budget  for  1931  as  originally  published  showinl  a  con¬ 
siderable  reduction  in  expenditure  and  an  increase  in  revenue  as  compared  with 
1930,  it  eonteniplated  a  deficit  of  about  ltK),tK)0  eontos  paper.  Realizing  that  the 
revenue  estimated  was  not  likely  to  be  realized,  the  Fixleral  Government,  at  the 
end  of  the  first  four  months  of  the  eurretd  financial  year,  introducixl  further  econ¬ 
omies  in  expenditures,  estimate<l  to  amount  t«>  alMUit  90,0(M)  eontos  in  1931,  and 
to  142,01X1  eontos  in  a  full  12  months.  With  the  aitl  of  the  28.tXXl  gold  eontos 
from  t he  procec'ds  of  the  extinct  Stabilization  Bank,  the  1931  budget  is  exptHdiHl 
to  balance  and  futun'  budgets  should  be  met  without  undue  ditlieidty  so  long  as 
expenditure  is  strictly  controlled. 

2.  The  issue  of  iMUids  in  payment  of  Government  debts  shoidd,  so  far  as  jms- 
sible,  be  avoided. 

3.  Immediate  sti'ps  should  be  taken  to  ns>rganize  the  |H)stal  and  telegraph 
services  so  that  they  may  bwome  self-sup|M>rting.  During  the  5-year  ]>eriod  be- 
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KinniiiK  in  1926  and  ending  in  1930,  the  post  office  had  an  aggregate  deficit  of 
82,174  contos  and  the  telegraph  service  of  123,266  contos,  or  an  average  of  16,000 
contos  and  24,000  contos  per  annum,  respectively.  For  1931,  the  estimated 
deficit  is  20,281  contos  for  the  post  office  and  24,059  contos  for  the  telegraph 
service.  In  these  figures  no  allowance  is  made  for  Ministry  of  Transportation 
ex|)enses  attributable  to  these  two  services,  for  depreciation  of  property,  or  for 
interest  on  capital  invested. 

4.  The  Federal  Government  railways  are  also  run  at  a  loss,  in  contrast  with 
many  private  railways  and  some  of  those  managed  and  owned  by  the  States.  On 
the  basis  of  accounts  which,  like  tho.se  of  the  post  and  telegraph  services,  make 
inconjplete  allowance  for  expenditures,  the  railway  deficit  was  estimated  at 
40,000  contos  in  1930  and  21,000  contos  in  1931.  To  put  the  railways  on  a  pay¬ 
ing  basis,  it  is  recommended  that  they  be  admini.stered  by  an  independent  autono¬ 
mous  body  free  from  (xtlitical  control  and  with  complete  liberty  of  management 
along  business  lines. 

5.  Increased  use  should  be  made  of  direct  taxation,  and  customs  duties  reduced 
as  soon  as  the  general  financial  conditions  of  the  country  permit.  The  available 
data  do  not  suggest  that  Brazil  as  a  whole  is  overtaxed.  The  per  capita  taxation 
and  the  percentage  of  the  national  income  taken  annually  in  taxation  do  not 
compare  unfavorably  with  those  of  many  other  countries.  Nevertheless  the 
incidence  of  the  taxation  on  various  classes  of  Brazilian  taxpaj'crs  is  less  satis¬ 
factory,  since  it  is  overwhelmingly  indirect. 

6.  Internal  export  taxes  and  any  similar  internal  charges  should  be  abolished 
and  no  further  external  export  duties  imposed.' 

7.  The  unity  of  the  budget  should  be  adhered  to.  The  budget  should  include 
all  foreseeable  expenditures  for  the  year  and  those  for  which  provision  has  not 
l)een  made  should  not  be  authorizerl.  .\dditional  credits  should  not  be  opened, 
except  in  very  special  circumstances  and  then  by  supplementary  appropriations 
authorized  in  the  same  way  as  the  original  budget.  Special  funds  likely  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  unity  of  the  budget  should  not  be  kept,  nor  should  deductions  for 
special  purposes  be  made  from  the  revenue. 

8.  The  accounting  system  should  immediately  be  revised  on  a  cash  basis  and 
all  Federal  receipts  aiul  expenditures  centralized  in  a  Central  Bank.  Under  the 
present  method  of  accounting  lM)th  receipts  and  expenditures  must  be  charged  in 
detail  to  the  year  to  which  they  are  held  to  be  attributable,  which  is  not  neces- 
;:arily  the  year  in  which  cash  is  actually  received  or  |)ayment  actually  made.  A 
simpler  system  is  recommended  based  on  the  allocation  to  a  given  financial  year 
of  all  revenue  and  expenditure  actually  received  or  paid  in  cash  in  that  year, 
irrespective  of  the  date  on  which  either  the  receij)!  was  due  or  the  expenditure 
payable. 

9.  Estimates  atul  budget  statements  should  clearly  compare  receipts  with 
ex|M‘nditures  and  figures  for  one  year  with  similar  figures  for  the  previous  year. 
■Vccounts  should  be  kept  in  currencj'  only  and  not  in  both  gold  and  paper. 
Monthly  statements  should  be  i.ssued,  showing  under  the  same  headings  as  the 
budget  the  progress  of  current  revenue  and  ex|)enditure  as  compared  with  the 
eorresijonding  figure’s  for  the  [irevious  year  and  the  estimates  for  the  current  e)ne. 

10.  An  indetpendetit  audit  »>f  alt  expenditure  incurreel  by  Government  flepart- 
ments  and  of  revenue  collections  should  be  carried  out,  aiul  the  present  system  of 
partial  aiirlit  before  payment  modified. 

>  l><s-r«e  No.  IWM)5,  iii.sue<l  on  M»y  M,  IWil,  |irovi<les  for  the  niKililion  of  interstute  e«|M)rl  tnxes.  The 
<ie<Tee  is  t/i  tiecome  elTective  on  Jan.  1,  1032.  .See  August,  19.31,  issue  of  the  Kuli.rtin. 
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Sir  Otto’s  recommendations  on  matters  other  than  those  concern¬ 
ing;  tlie  budget  are  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Iininediate  steps  shuuld  be  taken  to  form  a  Central  Reserve  Bank  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  statutes  annexed  to  the  report;  to  this  bank  would  be  entrusted  the 
sole  right  of  note  issue  in  Brazil,  the  custody  of  Government  balances,  banking 
reserves,  and  the  other  functions  normally  exercised  by  a  Central  Bank. 

2.  The  Central  Reserve  Bank  should  be  autonomous,  with  a  capital  subscribed 
luilf  by  the  banks  and  half  by  the  public  in  Brazil;  it  should  be  entirely  removed 
from  State  control  or  partici]>ation,  and  assisted  temi)orarily  by  an  expert 
counsellor. 

3.  An  external  loan  sufficient  to  jirovide  the  bank  with  the  necessary  foreign 
exchange  cover  for  its  notes  and  sight  liabilities  should  be  raised  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

4.  As  soon  as  the  proceeds  of  the  loan  are  available,  the  new  rate  for  the  milreis 
should  be  established  by  a  monetary  law,  and  the  convertibility  of  the  note  issue 
come  into  force. 

5.  The  assent  of  the  Federal  Government  should  be  required  to  all  future 
external  Imrrowing  by  the  States,  municipalities,  or  similar  public  bodies. 

6.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  consolidation  of  the  outstanding  debt 
of  the  States  which  are  in  default. 

In  closing  his  report,  Sir  Otto  made  the  following  statement: 

I  should  not  like  to  clo.se  this  report  without  emphasizing  that  I  have  of  neces¬ 
sity  been  mainly  concerned  in  it  with  those  matters  which  seem  to  require  reform 
or  reconstruction  in  Brazil.  It  is  inevitable  that  a  frank  discussion  of  such 
points,  which  alone  can  be  useftd,  tends  to  create  an  impression  that  little  is 
right.  I  should  entirely  demur  to  any  such  inference.  Brazil  is  not  alone  in 
facing  financial  difficulties  at  the  present  moment;  in  many  respects  her  diffi¬ 
culties  are  less  than  tlu)se  of  other  countries,  and  she  may  justly  challenge  com¬ 
parison.  It  is  impossible  tt»  travel  even  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  central  Provinces 
of  Rio,  Sao  Paulo,  and  Minas  without  being  impressed  by  her  great  natural 
fertility  and  her  undeveloi)ed  resources.  No  country  would  better  repay  sound 
financial  administration  or  is  more  worth  every  attempt  to  keep  even  in  difficult 
times  to  high  financial  tradition,  and  no  country  is  likely  to  profit  more  by  the 
effort,  if  successfully  made.  (Brazilian  Business,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  July,  1931; 
Wileman's  Brazilian  Review,  Supplement,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  July  29,  1931.) 

Coffee-wheat  exchange.— On  August  21,  1931,  the  Federal 
Farm  Hoard  at  Washington  announced  that  arrangements  had  been 
completed  for  the  exchange  of  25,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  held  by 
the  Wheat  Stabilization  (Corporation  for  1,050,000  bags  of  coffee 
held  by  the  Brazilian  (lovernment.  The  coffee  is  to  be  shipped  to 
New  York  by  the  Brazilian  (lovernment,  and  the  wheat  for  the  return 
trip  will  be  picked  up  at  eastern  seaports,  lender  the  terms  of  the 
agreement,  the  coffee  is  to  be  withheld  from  consumption  until  the 
fall  of  1932;  when  offered  for  sale,  it  will  be  through  established 
channels  and  for  deliveiA'  in  cumulative  monthly  allotments,  in  order 
to  avoid  disturbance  to  the  coffee  trade.  The  first  instalment,  of 
12(),0()0  bags,  arrived  in  New  York  late  in  September.  {New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  August  22  and  October  1,  1931.) 
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CHILE 

Mouatoricm  ox  foreign  debts. — On  Auf;ust  19, 1931,  the  (lovern- 
inent  ordered  a  coinjilete  moratorium  on  foreiijn  debts  for  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  year.  This  decree  sujiersedes  one  issued  in  July  whereby  a 
partial  moratorium  was  declared  and  suflicient  funds  to  cover  the 
interest  were  deposited  as  a  fiuaranty  of  future  payments.  The 
second  decree  was  made  necessary  because  of  the  fact  that  funds  were 
no  longer  available  for  the  interest  deposits.  (AVm'  York  Herald 
Tribune,  August  20,  1931.) 

Port  movement  in  San  Antonio  in  1930.— San  Antonio,  a  port 
less  than  50  miles  south  of  Valparaiso,  is  even  nearer  the  national 
capital  than  its  larger  neighbor.  During  the  year  1930,  757,106  metric 
tons  passed  through  the  port;  of  this  amount  145,413  were  e.xports, 
266,023  imports,  and  345,670  coastwise  shipjHng.  Seven  hundred 
and  eighty-nine  vessels,  of  1,942,375  registered  tonnage,  called  at  the 
jiort;  of  these,  464  were  of  Chilean,  and  325  of  foreign  registry’.  The 
principal  commodities  exported  were  cereals  and  copper,  and  those 
imported,  cement,  coal,  iron,  naphtha,  and  petroleum.  {Anales  del 
lustituto  de  Ingenieroft  de  Chile,  Santiago,  May,  1931.) 

COSTA  RICA 

National  Tourist  Travel  Com.mission. — It  was  announced 
during  the  early  part  of  August  that  the  organization  of  the  National 
Tourist  Travel  Commission  had  been  completed  and  that  the  new 
body  would  soon  commence  its  work.  The  commission  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  accordance  with  a  legislative  decree  issued  by  Congress  on 
July  10,  1931,  which  provided  for  its  organization  and  set  aside  the 
necessarx'  funds  for  its  maintenance.  The  commission  is  composed  of 
7  members,  1  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  chosen  by  that 
body,  and  the  remaining  6  representatives  chosen  by  the  Chief  Exec¬ 
utive  from  candidates  proposed  by  the  Chamber  of  (’ommerce  of 
C’osta  Rica,  the  National  Association  of  (’offee  Growers,  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Hotel  Owners,  the  Association  of  Shipping,  Aviation,  Railway, 
and  Automobile  Transportation  Companies,  the  Theater  and  Amuse¬ 
ment  ('enter  Owners’  Association,  and  the  Bank  Employees’  Com¬ 
pensation  Bureau.  Members  will  serve  for  three  years  and  may  be 
reelected  for  another  term;  only  the  director,  the  treasurer,  and  the 
secretary  of  the  commission,  who  may  or  may  not  be  members,  will 
receive  any  remuneration.  Subcommittees  will  probably  be  appointed 
in  different  sections  of  the  Republic  to  take  charge  of  the  w'ork  in  their 
respectiv'e  localities.  The  law  also  authorized  the  President  to  issue 
regulations  extending  special  privileges  to  tourists,  .such  as  permission 
to  remain  in  the  country  for  90  days  without  losing  their  status  and 
exemption  from  the  obligation  of  jiresenting  a  passport  ami  making 
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declarations  to  Costa  Rican  consuls.  Under  this  ruling  the  tourist 
would  need  only  an  identification  card,  issued  by  the  transportation 
company  carrying  him  to  the  country.  {Ln  Oaceta,  San  Jose,  July 
23,  1931,  and  Diario  de  Cofda  Rica,  San  Jose,  August  2,  1931.) 

CUBA 

Budget  for  year  1931-1932. — The  national  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1,  1931,  as  adopted  by  Congress  and  promulgated 
by  the  President  on  June  30,  1931,  estimates  Government  revenues 
at  00,385,000  pesos,  and  fixes  the  expenditures  at  60,381,494  pesos. 
Receipts  from  the  various  sources  of  revenue  and  appropriations  for 
the  different  departments  and  services  are  as  follows; 

EMimated  revenues 

SOI  RCK  s»)i  RrE — continued 

Pesos 

Customs  receipts,  includinit  sums  which  Land  rents . 

iire  destine<l  for  the  fixed  hiidKel . 25. 787,  .'iOO  Ixian  taxes . 

Port  dues  and  improvements  .  7.’>0,  OtKt  j  National  lottery.  . 

Consular  fees .  1,750,  Ottti  ' 

Communications  receipts .  2,51.5.500  i  Total...  . . 

Kitimaled  expenditures 

DESTIN.XTION  !  DESTtN.XTtOS— cont  iiiiied 

Pe.sos 

Presidency  of  the  Republic.  .  280,225  Deisu'tmeut  of  Wm"  and  Navy . . 

Deiwtment  of  State .  1,  113,445  Depitflment  of  Communicnttions . 

Deimrtment  of  Justice . .  239.880  Veterans’ iiension  fund...  . 

Department  of  Government  .  2,960.705  Sjtecial  public  works  fund . 

Treasury  Department . . .  3.00,5.597  Port  works  and  improvements . 

Depiu’tmeni  of  .\griculture.  Commerce,  Siiecial  itension  fund . . . 

and  Industry .  . .  770. 000  .supplementary  fund  for  departments. 

Department  of  Public  Works _  2. 27,5, 287  I.egislative  itower .  . 

Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  Judicial  power  .  . 

Fine  .Vrts .  .  9,  .560. 015  Service  of  national  debt . 

De|>urtment  of  Sanitation  and  Public 

Welfare . .  3,771,1.30  Total . . . . . 

(darfta  Ofirial,  Habatia,  June  30,  1931.) 

New  air  .mail  stamps. — President  Machado  issued  a  decree  on 
July  22,  1931,  authorizing  the  issue  of  5-cent  air  mail  stamps;  this 
was  in  accordance  with  the  decree  of  June  2,  1931,  by  which  intenial 
air  mail  postage  was  reduced  from  10  to  5  cents  per  ounce  or  fraction 
thereof.  The  new  stamps  will  he  oblong,  violet  in  color,  and  with 
the  picture  of  a  trimotored  plane  flying  from  east  to  west  over  a 
mountainous  region  of  the  Republic.  One  million  will  be  printed  in 
the  first  edition.  (Report  of  United  States  Trade  Commissioner, 
flahana,  July  28,  1931. 

Imports  of  packing  house  products,  1929  and  1930. — The 
Cuban  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  issued  figures  showing  the  decline  in 
amount  and  value  of  imports  of  packing  house  products  for  the  years 
1929  and  1930,  as  compared  with  average  figures  for  the  5-year 


Pesos 

.  10.  121, 907 
.  3, 246, 732 
.  4.604.999 
800 
237.385 
145. 886 
.  3,8,50.270 
.  2. 763. 034 
.  3, 454. 846 
.  7,967,285 

.  60,381,494 


Pesos 

22,682,000 

4,500,000 

2.400.000 

60.381.41H 
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period  1924-1928,  inclusive.  During  1924-1928  the  average  of 
94,940,085  kilograms  (kilogram  equals  2.2  pounds)  imported  annually 
was  valued  at  $28,569,558;  in  1929  the  65,663,412  kilograms  were 
valued  at  $18,544,539,  while  in  1930  the  imports  were  only  51,985,016 
kilograms,  valued  at  $14,151,006.  The  following  table  gives  the 
amount  and  value  of  the  packing  house  products  imported  during 
the  last  two  years,  by  commodities; 


Meat  or  meat  product 

1930 

Kilograms 

Value 

K  ilograms 

Value 

Salt  beef . 

22.;t2K 

$6. 125  ! 

10.  864 

$4.  u;i9 

Beef . 

.'«2..'il2 

29.010 

24.  Ota 

l.\249 

Salt  pork . 

T.  2(M.  :i!)0 

2, 337,  220  ! 

5,  107,  719 

U  7H3.  160 

Pork . 

769. 91H 

252. 0ti6 

480.326 

145, 9.Vi 

Mutton . 

39.  .m 

21.  252 

864 

20.020 

Bacon . 

K.  9lf>.  9I>1 

2  344,6a5  1 

7. 6.56.  a58 

2, 048.  .509 

Hams  (boiled  and  cure<l)  .  _ 

1,  206.  .M6 

OtiO.tXlS  ; 

697, 667 

3r3.469 

Canned  meats . 

79.49H 

;I6..506 

H9. 169 

.51,568 

Jerked  beef . 

9. 022.  426 

2.  ft5.5.  421 

5,  7.58. 625 

1,888,234 

Pork  sausage . 

327.  .W2 

268. 1.58  ; 

188.  718 

151, 037 

Bologna  sausage.  . 

19.532 

16.397 

4.417 

2041 

Saickiekdn . 

:t6.226 

31,791 

21.  167 

23,1.55 

Other  sausage . 

224. 969 

171.  .525  : 

101.3:11 

78,096 

Pure  lard .  .. 

36.  7,52, 8(SS 

9.  4.52  607 

31.314.184 

7,448,558 

Compound  lard . 

968.329 

252  251 

488.944 

116,915 

Total . 

6,5.66;i.412 

18.  .544.  .539 

51, 98.5. 016 

14. 1.51,006 

(Ke[>ort  of  I'nited  Slates  .\ssistant  ( 'nmraercial  .\ttach^,  llalmna,  July  l.l,  ItMI.) 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

New  bond  issues. — The  National  Congress  of  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public  has  authorized  the  Chief  Executive  through  law  No.  158  of 
July  17,  1931,  to  issue  bonds  to  the  value  of  $5,000,000  bearing  5% 
per  cent  interest,  redeemable  within  10  years  at  101,  to  he  sold  at  no 
less  than  90.  The  proceeds  of  the  bond  issue  are  to  be  applied  to  the 
cancellation  of  the  floating  debt  and  pending  claims,  the  payment  of 
debts  incurred  by  the  Dominican  Government  and  the  National  Red 
Cross  as  a  result  of  the  hurricane  of  September  3,  1930,  and  to  public 
works,  such  as  dredging  of  ports,  constniction  of  school  houses,  public 
buildings,  bridges  and  highways,  the  improvement  of  irrigation 
systems,  and  agricultural  assistance.  The  bonds  are  to  be  issued  in 
accordance  with  the  American-Dominican  Convention  of  1924  and 
will  be  secured  by  a  charge  upon  the  customs  revenues  of  the  Republic, 
subject  to  the  charges  in  favor  of  the  20-year  $10,000,000  bonds  of 
1922  and  the  14-year  $10,000,000  bonds  of  1926. 

The  Dominican  Republic  recently  established  a  remarkable  record 
in  the  amortization  of  its  national  debt,  which  comprises  the  two  bond 
issues  above  described.  During  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  the 
Republic  remitted  to  its  fiscal  agents  in  New  York  funds  to  cover  the 
purchase  and  cancellation  of  nearly  $1,000,000  of  national  bonds, 
leaving  a  balance  of  $17,283,000  outstanding  as  of  June  30,  1931. 
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(Gaceta  Ofickil,  Santo  Doiningco,  July  18,  1931  and  La  Opinion,  Santo 
Domingo,  July  17,  1931.) 

Wharf  and  warehouse  charges. — E.xecutive  decree  No.  136  of 
January  22,  1924,  relative  to  the  payment  of  wharf  and  warehouse 
charges,  has  been  modified  by  the  National  Congress  through  law 
No.  139  of  June  5,  1931.  The  new  legislation  provides  that  wharf 
and  warehouse  services  shall  be  perfonned  and  controlled  directly  by 
the  fiovenmient.  In  those  ports  where  at  present  the  Government 
owns  no  wharf,  the  Chief  Executive  is  authorized  to  allow  the  existing 
private  wharves  to  act  as  agents,  provided  that  the  Government 
collects  the  same  dues  as  from  its  own  wharves.  In  the  ports  where 
there  are  Government  wharves,  the  law  requires  that  loading  and 
discharge  of  all  cargo  be  done  from  them  except  when  the  customs 
authorities  authorize  otherwise.  Export  cargo  taken  to  a  ship  in 
lighters,  launches,  and  other  vessels  through  navigable  rivers  will  be 
exempt  from  dues  if  no  wharf  is  used  by  the  ship  in  any  way.  The 
law  forbids  the  construction  of  new  wharves  in  ports  where  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  owns  or  controls  one  or  more.  Exceptions  may  be  made  in 
the  case  of  companies  wishing  to  construct  wharves  for  their  own  use 
e.xclusively ;  in  such  cases  permission  from  the  Chief  Executive  must 
be  obtained,  and  the  company  must  submit  to  the  same  supervision 
and  charges  as  the  public  wharves.  Export  cargo  will  continue  to  pay 
10  cents  per  100  kilograms  (kilogram  equals  2.2  pounds)  gross  weight, 
but  the  charge  on  import  cargo  has  been  raised  from  10  to  15  cents. 
The  chaise  on  coastwise  cargo  remains  2  cents  per  100  kilograms  gross 
weight.  Molasses,  honey,  corn,  fruits,  charcoal,  sugarcane,  and  other 
commodities  for  export  pay  now  4  cents  per  100  kilograms.  The 
remaining  provisions  of  the  earlier  law  dealing  with  wharves  and 
warehouses  remained  unchanged.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  Santo  Domingo, 
January  26,  1924,  and  June  13,  1931.) 

EL  SALVADOR 


Budget  for  year  1931-32. — The  general  budget  of  El  Salvador  for 
the  fiscal  year  from  July  1,  1931,  to  June  30,  1932,  was  approved  by 
the  National  Legislative  Assembly  on  July  15,  1931,  and  promulgated 
by  President  Araujo  on  July  24,  1931.  According  to  this  law  the 
receipts  of  the  Government  for  the  period  are  estimated  at  20,986,300 
colones  and  the  expenditures  fixed  at  20,977,084  colones.  The  vari¬ 
ous  amounts  indicated  as  receipts  and  expenditures  in  the  resume  of 
the  budget  are  as  follows: 

Receipts 


Colones 

National  domain .  16,600 

Services . 1,366,000 

Direct  taxes . 16,889,500 

Miscellaneous  ordinary  revenues _  1, 159, 200 


Colones 

Special  funds... . . .  1, 155, 000 


Total .  20,986.300 
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Kiptndilures 


Colones 

National  Assembly .  116,870 

I*residency  of  the  Heiwblic .  102,640 

Ministries: 

Interior.. . 2,03.1,116 

Labor .  17,180 

Promotion . 2,244,886 

Agriculture . 116,800 

Public  Health .  321,434 

Foreign  .\  flairs .  466,010 

Justice .  480,747 


(Diario  Oflcial,  San  Salvador,  July  31,  1031.) 


M  inistries— Cont  inue<l .  ('olones 

Public  Instruction .  2, 306, 157 

Public  Welfare .  760,107 

Finance .  2,140,747 

Industry  and  Commerce .  8, 200 

Public  Credit . 4,510,000 

War,  Navy,  and  .Aviation .  3, 106,235 

Judicial  iiower .  578,813 

Retirement  and  Tensions .  482,052 


Total .  20,077,084 


GUATEMALA 


Ai'thokized  (iovernmext  expenditches. — Government  e.xpendi- 
tures  for  the  fiscal  year  from  July  1,  1931,  to  June  30,  1932,  were 
fi.xed  at  12,272,305  quetzales  by  virtue  of  an  Executive  decree  issued 
by  President  I'bico  on  June  22,  1931.  The  amounts  appropriated 
for  the  individual  departments  and  services  are  as  follows: 


Quetzales 

l.egislature .  1.16, 5:10 

Presidency  of  the  Keiaihlic.  213, 276 

Judiciary .  ;181,512 

Ministries: 

Oovernment _  1,586,072 

Foreign  .Affairs.  288,520 

War .  .  1, 900,  .528 

Public  Kduciit ion  l,44l,o:i4 


;  M ini.strics— Continued.  Quetzales 

Promotion.. . ..  1,402,661 

.Agriculture .  524,710 

,  Treasury  .  1, 006,  .562 

I  Public  Debt .  ..  3,320,100 

I  K\|iensesofarbitral  commission  on  Hon* 

duran  Imundary  (|Uestion  .  60,000 

Total...  ....  12,272,305 


(fJiario  dr  C'rnlro  Amfhca,  Oiiatemala  City,  June  2.5,  lOlil.) 


Exhibits  of  native  woods. — In  order  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Guatemalan  AAoods  in  foreifrn  markets,  collections  of  specimens  are 
bein*;  prepared  for  display  in  the  Guatemalan  consulates  located  in 
the  most  important  European  coimnercial  centers.  The  choice  of 
specimens  is  in  charge  of  experts  from  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
who  are  labeling  each  piece  of  wood  with  both  its  common  and  its 
scientific  name.  Whenever  new  specimens  are  available  they  A\ill 
be  added  to  the  collections,  in  AA'hich  every  part  of  the  republic  is 
represented  by  some  variety  of  wood.  {Diairo  de  Centro  America, 
(jiuatemala  City,  July  8,  1931.) 

PANAMA 

Fir.st  gold  ship-MENT. — A  total  of  20,287  ounces  of  gold  in  bars, 
valued  at  .$4,745,  was  shipped  to  Ijondon  from  C'ristobal  on  August 
20,  1931.  The  shipment  represented  the  first  exports  of  the  Eanama 
('orporation  (Ltd.)  from  its  mines  at  Hatillos  and  Remance  in 
Veraguas  Province.  Infonnation  has  been  received  by  the  Treasury 
Department  to  the  effect  that  subsefpient  exports  which  will  be  made 
regularly,  should  be  larger  than  the  first.  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  concession,  the  Government  will  receive  2  per  cent 
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of  the  total  value  of  each  shipment  from  the  corporation.  {Star  and 
Herald,  Panama,  Aufrust  21,  1931.) 

Fkomotiox  of  xatioxal  ixdvstries. — A  campaign  to  promote 
national  industries  by  making  them  better  known  to  the  public  was 
begun  early  in  August  by  one  of  the  leading  dailies  of  Panama  City. 
Valuable  cooperation  was  also  given  by  the  Panama  Light  &  Power 
C\).  Each  week  the  newspaper  prints  a  special  edition  featuring  a 
different  industr\',  exhibits  of  which  have  been  placed  on  display  in 
the  windows  which  the  electric  company  sets  aside  for  the  purpose. 
The  first  number  of  the  paper  to  be  published  in  accordance  with 
this  plan  was  issued  on  August  2,  1931,  and  since  that  week  marked 
the  fourth  anniversaiy  of  the  founding  of  the  present  electric  power 
company,  the  press  articles  and  window  displays  were  devoted  to 
the  operation  of  the  light  and  power  industry  in  Panama.  Subse- 
(pient  weeks  were  to  be  devoted  to  the  automobile,  construction, 
real  estate,  theater,  furniture  manufacturing,  agricultural,  and  other 
representative  industries.  Much  interest  has  already  been  aroused 
in  the  project  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  full  cooperation  of  all  business 
concerns  may  be  secured  in  order  to  present  a  complete  storx'  of  the 
industrial  growth  of  the  Republic.  {Star  and  Herald,  Panama, 
August  2,  1931.) 

PARAGUAY 

Visit  of  Huaziliax  axd  UitrouAYAX  good-will  parties. — On 
.Tidy  14,  1931,  a  number  of  Brazilian  tourists  from  Corumba  arrived 
in  Asuncion  for  a  short  pleasure  trip  to  strengthen  their  cultural  ties 
with  the  Paraguayan  peojile.  They  were  met  upon  their  arrival  by 
a  special  committee  of  welcome,  to  wbom  had  been  entrusted  the 
arrangements  for  their  entertainment,  and  at  all  times  made  to  feel 
the  regard  which  exists  in  Paraguay  for  their  country.  Visits  to  the 
Brazilian  legation,  the  Republic  of  Brazil,  the  Aviation,  and  the 
Militarx’  S<;hools,  different  parks,  and  other  places  of  interest  made 
up  their  program  while  in  the  city.  They  were  also  the  guests  of 
honor  at  several  social  functions  and  attended  the  opening  of  an 
exhibit  of  jiaintings  by  Pablo  Alborno. 

The  day  following  the  arrival  of  the  Brazilian  delegation,  a  large 
group  of  Uruguayans,  including  representatives  of  some  of  the  best 
known  families  of  the  country,  disembarked  at  Asuncion.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  their  trip  was  likewise  that  of  deepening  the  already  close 
feeling  of  friendship  between  the  two  nations.  The  President  of 
Uruguay,  cabinet  members,  the  municipality  of  Montevideo,  the 
Patriotic  Association  of  Uruguay,  the  Naval  lA'ague,  the  Rural  Feder¬ 
ation,  and  the  (’ouncil  of  Public  Instruction  were  all  personally  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  group.  .Vmong  its  members  was  also  Dr.  Arturo 
Si-arone,  the  Director  of  the  National  Library'  of  Montevideo  and  one 
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of  the  most  enthusiastic  promoters  of  the  trip.  While  in  Asuncion, 
the  jrroup  was  made  the  recipient  of  constant  attention;  their  program 
was  carefully  arranged  to  include  visits  to  San  Bernardino  and  other 
places  in  and  around  the  capital,  special  ceremonies,  concerts,  lec¬ 
tures,  and  social  functions.  (£7  Diario,  Asuncion,  July  7, 8,  9, 13, 14, 
15, 17,  and  18, 1931,  and  A7  Orrfc//,  Asuncion,  July  15,  1(5,  and  17,1931.) 

Amateur  photography  competition. — In  order  to  secure  a  good 
collection  of  photographs  of  the  most  picturesque  and  heautiful 
sections  of  Paraguay,  the  Paraguayan  Touring  Club  has  announced 
a  competition  in  which  suitable  awards  will  he  made  for  the  best 
pictures  of  such  spots.  According  to  the  rules  issued  by  the  club, 
participation  in  the  competition  is  limited  to  amateurs  and  photo¬ 
graphs  taken  before  the  date  of  the  opening  of  the  competition,  July 
11,  will  not  he  accepted.  Pictures  of  monuments,  bridges,  highways, 
and  other  objects,  which  may  he  published  or  otherwise  used  in  the 
promotion  of  tourist  travel,  will  also  he  considered  in  the  award  of 
prizes.  The  competition  will  close  on  October  31,  1931.  {El  Diario, 
Asuncion,  July  11,  1931.) 

VENEZUELA 

Exhibits  of  xatio.val  products. — Permanent  exhibits  of  Vene¬ 
zuelan  products  will  soon  he  established  in  many  Venezuelan  consu¬ 
lates  as  the  result  of  an  order  recently  issued  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic.  These  exhibits  will  he  formed  of  articles  exhibited  by  the 
(lovernment  and  private  individuals  in  the  1930  expositions  at  Ant¬ 
werp  and  Liege.  Since  only  a  limited  number  of  exhibits  can  he 
formed,  the  clrice  of  the  consulates  designated  to  receive  them  will 
he  based  on  the  relative  commercial  importance  of  the  city  where  the 
consulate  is  located.  The  distribution  of  the  e.xhibits  will  be  in 
charge  of  the,  assistant  director  of  the  commercial  museum  main¬ 
tained  in  Caracas  by  the  Ministry'  of  Foreign  Affairs.  {El  Universal, 
(’aracas,  July  26,  1931.) 

Opexixg  of  Maracav  radio  station. — Direct  radio  service  with 
New  York  and  Berlin  was  made  available  to  the  Venezuelan  public 
on  July  24,  1931,  with  the  formal  opening  of  the  powerful  new  radio 
station  recently  constructed  by  a  (lerman  company  in  the  city  of 
Maracay.  Among  the  special  features  of  the  program  arranged  for 
that  event  were  the  e.xchange  of  greetings  between  the  Minister  of 
Promotion  of  Venezuela  and  the  charge  d’affaires  of  Venezuela  in 
(Jermany  and  the  brief  ceremony  in  which  the  representative  of  the 
construction  company  turned  the  station  over  to  the  Minist<*r  of 
Promotion. 

The  opening  of  the  station  now  brings  Venezuela  into  radio  com¬ 
munication  with  Kio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  Mexico  ('ity,  ilabana, 
and  other  .\merican  capitals  by  relays  from  New  York  and  makes  it 
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possible  for  her  citizens  to  speak  to  persons  in  all  parts  of  Europe 
through  the  station  in  Berlin.  Moreover,  direct  communication  is 
available  with  Maracaibo,  San  Cristobal,  Bogota,  and  Puerto  Espana. 

The  Maracay  station  is  composed  of  three  separate  units,  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  central  office  in  Maracay,  a  transmitter  in  Santa  Rita, 
and  receiver  at  Tapatapa.  The  station  at  Santa  Rita,  which  is  located 
at  a  distance  of  10  kilometers  (kilometer  equals  0.62  mile)  from  Mara¬ 
cay,  and  that  at  Tapatapa,  which  is  2)2  kilometers  from  the  city,  are 
connected  with  the  central  oflice  by  wire  in  such  a  way  that  messages 
may  he  received  and  transmitted  at  the  same  time.  The  station  also 
maintains  telegraph  communications  with  Caracas,  the  equipment  for 
this  service  including  telegraph  printers. 

The  transmitting  station  uses  a  short-wave  length  transmitter  of 
20  kilowatts;  its  wave  length  is  adjustable,  it  being  possible  to  use 
any  between  14  and  60  meters.  Four  antennae  are  employed  in 
broadcasting  messages  to  New  York  and  two  in  broadcasts  to  Berlin. 
The  station  also  has  other  short  and  several  long  wave  lengths  trans¬ 
mitters,  one  of  the  latter  having  a  transmitter  of  from  600  to  800 
watts  power.  In  broadcasting  to  the  interior  of  Venezuela,  Colombia, 
or  Trinidad  this  last  is  used. 

The  receiving  station  has  two  large  receivers  specially  constructed 
to  intercept  broadcasts  from  New  York  and  Berlin.  Two  other  short 
wave  and  three  long  wave  length  receivers  are  also  included  in  the 
equipment  of  the  station.  {El  Universal,  Caracas,  July  24,  25,  and 
26,  1931.) 


POPULATION,  MIGRATION  AND  LABOR 

PERU 

Census  of  Lima. — A  census  of  lama,  (’allao,  and  near-hy  beach 
resorts  was  oflicially  ordered  hy  the  Council  of  Government  on  June 
23,  1931.  All  the  work  involved  with  the  taking  of  the  census  was  to 
be  in  charge  of  the  Lima  Departmental  (\>uncil  for  the  Assistance  of 
the  Unemployed,  and  was  to  be  financed  by  funds  set  aside  for  this 
jiurpose,  since  it  would  provide  a  temporar>'  means  of  employment 
for  many  who  would  otherwise  be  without  work.  {La  Cronica,  lama, 
July  7,  1931.) 

Houses  for  workers. — The  first  of  a  number  of  houses  whose 
construction  is  ])lanned  as  a  means  of  furnishing  work  for  some  of 
the  unemployed  of  Lima,  were  recently  finished  and  formally  openetl 
on  July  28,  1931.  The  houses,  which  are  situated  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  city,  are  modern  in  every  detail  and  will  provide  comfortable 
housing  (luartei-s  for  the  laborers  who  will  occupy  them.  The  con¬ 
struction  was  tinam-ed  by  money  from  the  unemployment  fund. 
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Those  ])resent  at  the  openin';  eeremonies  included  the  President  of 
the  Republic  and  niemhers  of  the  National  Council  of  Government, 
the  mayor  of  Lima,  who  delivered  the  principal  address,  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  local  labor  unions.  {La  Cronica,  Lima,  July  30,  1931.) 


ART.  SCIENCE,  AND  EDUCATION 

BOLIVIA 

Scientific  expedition  to  Tiahi'anacu. — A  scientific  expedition 
headed  by  Prof.  Arthur  Posnansky  and  composed  of  the  Director 
General  of  Public  Education,  the  secretary’  of  the  university,  the 
director  of  the  museum,  the  director  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 
and  a  number  of  members  of  the  Archaeolofdcal  Society  recently 
visited  Tiahuanacu  for  the  purpose  of  making  observations  on  the 
winter  solstice  from  the  ancient  Kalasasaya  observatory’.  The 
members  of  the  party  made  the  4*/2-hour  ride  from  La  Paz  to  Tia¬ 
huanacu  on  a  special  train  provided  throuj;h  the  courtesy  of  the 
departmental  prefect.  The  followinf;  mornin';,  standini;  on  the 
so-called  Sanctuary’  Stone  and  faciii};  in  the  direction  of  one  of  the 
pillars  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  observatory’,  they  verified  the  winter 
solstice.  Professor  Posnansky’,  who  is  president  of  the  Arch*oloj;- 
ical  Society,  explained  briefly  before  the  expedition  returned  to 
La  Paz  how  the  relative  afje  of  the  city  may  be  determined.  (A7 
Dlario,  La  Paz,  June  24,  1931,  and  Lu  liepublica,  La  Paz,  June  24, 
1931.) 

BRAZIL 

Edccational  kefou.ms.  —  Four  decrees  issued  this  year  by  the 
Provisional  Government  reorganize  the  educational  system  in  Brazil. 
Decree  No.  19025  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  National 
C'ouncil  of  FIducation  to  act  in  an  advisory’  capacity  in  cooperation 
with  the  Ministry  of  Eilucation.  Decree  No.  19851  rei;ulates  the 
orfjanization  and  administration  of  Brazilian  universities.  Decree 
No.  19852  reorfjanizes  the  University  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  jirecedirif;  decree.  It  creates  a  new  S<diooI 
of  Education,  Science,  aiul  I^dters  and  unites  in  (Uie  institution  the 
following;  schools  which  heretofore  functioned  independently:  The 
Law  Si'hool,  the  Medical  Scluad,  the  Polytechnic  School,  the  School  of 
Mines,  the  S<-1km»1  of  Pharmacy,  the  S<4iool  of  D<*ntistry,  the  S<-hool 
of  Fine  Arts,  and  the  .National  Institute  of  .Music.  The  followiiif; 
tjovernmental  institutions  are  also  connected  now  with  the  univei’sity : 
The  Oswaldo  Cruz  Institute  fa  medical  reseandi  center),  the  National 
MusiMim,  the  Astronomical  Observatory,  the  Geological  and  Mine- 
ralo^cal  Institute,  the  Institub*  of  Ix'^al  .Medicine,  the  Institute  of 
Chemistry,  the  Central  .Meteorolo{;ical  Institute,  the  Biological 
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Institute  for  the  Protection  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Botanical  Garden. 
Decree  Xo.  19890  regulates  junior  high  school  and  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  throughout  Brazil.  {Diario  Official,  Riode  Janeiro,  June  4, 1931.) 

CHILE 

Exploration  of  Territory  of  Aysen. — Early  in  Januar\',  1931, 
a  party  of  nine  was  sent  out  by  the  Ministiy'  of  Southern  Territories 
to  e.xplore  a  portion  of  the  little-known  region  of  Aysen  Territory 
between  Puyuhuapi  and  Lake  Rosselot.  The  inenihers  of  the  e.xpe- 
dition  went  by  boat  from  Puerto  Aysen  to  the  hay  of  Puyuhuapi 
whence  they  proceeded  overland  to  Lake  Rosselot.  Frequent  rains, 
the  necessity  for  constructing  bridges  over  which  provisions  could 
he  transported,  and  the  density  of  the  forest  covering  a  large  part  of 
the  country"  chosen  as  the  route,  made  progress  slow  and  hazardous. 
The  loss  of  their  boat  in  the  rapids  of  the  Bordali  River  when  within 
sight  of  Lake  Rosselot  made  the  party  abandon  further  advance  and 
return  to  Puyuhuapi,  where,  on  March  30,  1931,  they  set  sail  for 
Puerto  Aysen.  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  gratifying  incidents 
of  the  trip  was  the  discoveiy*  of  a  previously  unknown  lake.  This 
body  of  water,  which  lies  about  halfway  between  Puyuhuapi  and 
Lake  Rosselot,  was  found  to  he  12  kilometers  long  (kilometer  equals 
0.02  mile)  and  between  500  and  3,000  meters  (meter  equals  3.28  feet 
wide).  Snow-capped  mountain  peaks,  cascades,  caverns  approach¬ 
able  from  the  water,  and  the  green-clad  forests  crowding  its  hanks, 
give  the  lake  a  setting  une.xcelled  in  beauty;  with  the  development  of 
transportation  facilities  it  should  become  a  favorite  vacation  land. 
It  was  estimated  by  the  party  that  more  than  50,000  hectares  (hectare 
ecpials  2.47  acres)  in  this  region  are  suitable  for  colonization.  The 
forest  lands  contain  valuable  timber  and  the  streams,  estuaries,  and 
sounds  abound  in  a  variety  of  fish.  {Comuna  y  Ifogar,  Santiago,  June, 
1931.) 

New  president  of  the  rxiVERsiTV  of  Guile. — On  Wednesday, 
July  29,  1931,  the  new  president  of  the  I’niversity  of  Ghile,  Dr. 
Pedro  lj<>(5n  lAiyola,  was  inaugurated  in  the  assembly  hall  of  the 
univeiviity,  in  the  presence  of  public  officials  and  the  student  body. 
Addresses  were  made  by  the  president  of  the  Student  Federation  and 
President  lioyola,  and  greetings  from  other  educational  institutions 
delivered  by  their  representatives.  (LV  Mercurio,  Santiago,  July  30, 
1931.) 

COLOMBIA 

Honor  to  Golomhian  educator. — Dr.  .\guslfn  Nieto  (’ahallero 
was  recently  appointed  a  permanent  member  of  the  advisory  com¬ 
mission  of  the  International  Bureau  of  Education  in  Geneva  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  noteworthy  educational  work  which  he  has  been  doing  in 
(’olomhia.  (IHarlo  Xacioual,  Bogota,  July  7,  1931.) 
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ECUADOR 

Report  for  1930-31. — The  Executive  message  presented  to 
Congress  on  August  10,  1931,  gives  the  following  information  on 
education  for  the  year  1930-31: 

Four  additional  kindergartens,  attended  by  386  children,  were  established. 
The  primary  schools  numbered  2,081,  with  a  personnel  of  3,618  teachers  and  a 
registration  of  149,065.  The  registration  in  the  17  secondary  schools  was  2,992, 
while  that  in  vocational  institutions  and  special  classes  was  5,234.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  created  intensive  courses  in  the  normal  institutes  at  Quito  and  Cuenca;  it 
also  established  in  Quito,  Tulcan,  Ibarra,  Latacunga,  .Ambato,  Riobamba,  Loja, 
and  Portoviejo  short  courses  for  primary  and  secondary  school  graduates  desirous 
of  becoming  teachers,  and  continued  the  useful  practice  of  holding  vacation 
courses  in  all  the  provinces. 

The  rural  school  as  it  now  functions  is  intended  to  meet  more  adequately  the 
needs  of  the  rural  population.  Three  hundred  and  eightj'-two  school  gardens 
were  planted;  sets  of  tools  were  distributed  to  facilitate  school  agricultural  activi¬ 
ties,  and  certain  rural  industries  were  introduced.  {Menmje  al  Congreso  Xacional, 
Quito,  1931.) 

GUATEMALA 

Beautifying  of  school  grounds. — Efforts  on  the  part  of  school 
authorities  to  beautify  the  grounds  of  the  public  schools  in  Guatemala 
Cit3'  were  recently  seconded  In’  an  offer  on  the  part  of  the  Ministry  of 
.\griculture  to  supph’  a  number  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  from  La 
Aurora  Park.  All  schools  will  receive  as  many  plants  as  thej’  can  use, 
since  it  is  the  purpose  of  officials  in  charge  to  make  this  also  a  means 
for  instructing  the  children  in  the  principles  of  gardening.  Among 
the  various  plants  and  trees  offered  for  distribution  by  the  Ministry’ 
of  Agriculture  were  cvpress,  eucalyptus,  holly,  mango,  avocado,  sour 
orange,  several  varieties  of  palm,  red  narcissus,  Spanish  carnations, 
and  bougainvillea.  (Diario  de  Centro  America,  Guatemala  (’ity,  July 
8,  1931.) 

NICARAGUA 

Municipal  primary  .schools. — According  to  information  published 
by  the  press  from  reports  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction, 
164  primary  schools  were  functioning  in  the  jirincipal  cities  of  the 
Republic  on  June  18,  1931.  These  were,  distributed  among  the  various 
cities  as  follows:  I>»on,  30;  Managua,  29;  ('hontales,  20;  C'hinandega, 
18;  Masaya,  18;  Carazo,  16;  Granada,  8;  Matagal]>u,  6;  Jinotega,  8; 
Esteli,  3;  .\ueva  Segovia,  3;  Bluefields,  3;  and  Rivas,  2.  {El  Diario 
Sicnraguerme,  Granada,  June  19,  1931.) 

.\rchA':ological  remains  in  Granada.— .Much  interest  has  been 
aroused  in  the  city  of  Granada  by  the  recent  discovery  of  a  number 
<»f  mortuary  urns,  apparently  the  remains  of  one  of  the  ])re-('olumbian 
races,  on  a  private  estate  near  the  citj’.  According  to  an  account  in 
the  press,  the  urns  were  <»f  a  purity  of  style  comparable  to  that  of  tlie 
EuA'ptians,  and  their  coloring  was  in  such  a  perfect  state  of  jireserva- 
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tion  that  they  can  at  once  he  set  apart  as  the  work  of  a  people  highly 
skilled  in  the  arts  of  design  and  preparation  of  pigments.  It  is  hoped 
that  definite  studies  of  these  important  finds  will  soon  he  undertaken. 
{El  Centroamencano,  Leon,  July  11,  1931.) 

PANAMA 

C'ONSTRCCTION  OF  TEACHERS’  HOME. — Following  the  approval  by 
the  cabinet  of  a  request  presented  by  the  Teachers’  Association,  the 
Treasury  Department  issued  an  E.xecutive  decree  on  August  19,  1931, 
authorizing  an  appropriation  of  .')>35,000  for  the  construction  of  a 
teachers’  home  in  Panama  City.  Bidding  must  he  open  to  all  local 
construction  firms  and  the  contract,  before  it  can  he  accepted,  sub¬ 
mitted  for  approval  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  which 
has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  project.  {Star  and  Herald,  Panama, 
August  20,  1931.) 

PERU 

First  Stamp  Exposition. — The  First  Peruvian  Stamp  E.xposition 
was  opened  in  Lima  on  July  27,  1931,  in  the  presence  of  the  President 
of  the  National  Council  of  Government,  several  of  the  Ministers  of 
State,  and  other  especially  invited  guests.  Dr.  Jose  M.  Valega, 
director  of  the  organizing  committee  of  the  exposition,  presided. 
Following  the  formal  ceremonies,  the  e.xposition  was  thrown  open  to 
the  general  public.  One  of  the  features  was  the  sale  of  stamps  issued 
in  celebration  of  the  occasion ;  they  were  available  in  limited  number 
to  persons  attending  it.  The  exhibits  were  classified  by  the  judges 
into  five  general  groups  and  prizes  awarded  on  August  29,  on  the  basis 
of  the  completeness  of  the  collection.  Two  prizes  were  given  for  the 
most  complete  collections  of  Peruvian  stamps,  3  for  the  most  complete 
collections  of  foreign  stamps,  1  for  a  complete  collection  of  special 
domestic  stamp  issues,  2  for  the  most  complete  collections,  respectively, 
of  sjiecial  foreign  issues,  and  rare  stamps  of  Peruvian  or  foreign  issue, 
and  1  for  the  best  collection  of  uncanceled  stamps.  {Iai  Cronica, 
Lima,  July  21  and  28,  and  August  1,  1931.) 

UNITED  STATES 

Latin  American  scholarships. — A  considerable  number  of  Latin 
American  students  will  receive  scholarships  or  fellowships  in  the  higher 
educational  institutions  of  the  I’nited  States  during  the  year  1931-32, 
most  of  the  awards  having  been  made  through  the  Pan  American 
Union  or  the  Institute  of  International  Education.  At  the  time  of 
publication  of  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  the  following  information 
had  been  reci'ived: 

C'ollof{c.><  luiii  iiiiiv(*r.siti«*s  Kraut  iiig  srholarsliips  ami  followKhip.s  coveriiiK  tlio 
KfcatiT  part  <tf  tin*  at ii(i«*iit  ’«  oxpi'ii.aes  inclmloii:  .\iitiocli  Colloiit',  rt'iiowal  of  scliolar- 
TtWtJHV  .’tl  — Hull.  11  7 
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ship  to  Sefior  Heriidn  L6pez  of  Colombia;  Columbia  University,  a  fellowship  in 
the  iSchool  of  Journalism  to  Senor  Alljerto  Caprile,  jr.,  of  Argentina;  Harvard 
University,  a  graduate  fellowship  for  the  study  of  international  law  to  Dr. 
Eleodoro  Balarezo  of  Peru;  Perkins  Institute,  scholarships  in  the  course  for 
teachers  of  the  blind  to  Senores  Juan  Escobar  and  Pedro  Fajardo,  l)oth  of  whom 
teach  in  the  Santa  Lucia  School  for  the  Blind  at  Santiago,  Chile;  and  Va.ssar 
College,  a  scholarship  to  Senorita  Maria  Erlinda  Danieri  of  Argentina.  Scholar¬ 
ships  carrying  the  obligation  to  do  some  teaching  in  the  Spanish  department  were 
granted  by  Bowdoin  College  to  Senor  Argimiro  Martinez  of  Chile;  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  to  Senor  Guillermo  Guevara  of  Bolivia;  by  the  New  Mexico 
State  Teachers  College  to  Senorita  Iva  Maria  Sdenz  of  Panama;  and  by  the 
Western  College  for  Women  to  Seflorita  Rosa  Huber  of  Chile.  The  New  Jersey 
State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair  received  a  Mexican  student  under  an  ex¬ 
change  arrangement  with  the  University  of  Mexico.  Tuition  scholarships  were 
granted  by  Columbia  University  to  Senor  J.  Paul  Arnaud  of  Argentina,  for  the 
study  of  engineering;  by  the  University  of  Florida  to  Senor  Jos6  M.  Salazar  of 
Colombia,  for  the  study  of  architecture,  and  Senor  .Armando  Tejada  of  Bolivia, 
for  the  study  of  engineering;  by  the  University  of  Kentucky  to  Senor  Arigos 
Villanueva  of  Argentina,  for  the  study  of  tobacco  growing;  by  New  York  Uni- 
versitj-  to  Senorita  Concepcidn  Ram6n  of  Cuba  for  commercial  studies;  and  by 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  to  Senores  Hector  de  la  Fiiente  and  Luis  Ortegdn  of 
Mexico,  and  Senor  .Andres  Serrano  of  Chile. 

The  fellowship  awarded  annually  to  a  Latin  American  woman  by  the  American 
.A.ssociation  of  University  Women  goes  this  year  to  Seflorita  Soffa  Pincheira,  of 
Chile,  who  held  it  two  years  ago.  Seflorita  Pincheira  is  studying  at  the  School  of 
Nursing  of  Yale  University,  and  ex|)ect8  to  do  public  health  nursing  in  her 
country.  One  of  the  fellowships  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs — 
that  given  by  the  Ohio  State  branch — has  been  reawarded  to  Seflorita  Ema 
Gonzalez  of  Chile,  who  is  s|)ecializing  in  education  at  the  Ohio  State  University; 
the  other  has  been  granted  to  Seflorita  Graciela  Laso,  also  of  Chile,  for  the  study  of 
education  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  I’niversity.  Seflorita  Laso  has  also 
received  a  tuition  scholarship  from  Columbia  I'niversity. 

The  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace  has  given  two  fellowships 
to  I..atin  Americajis.  One  fellow  is  Dr.  Jorge  Basadre,  librarian  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  (A  San  Marcos,  Lima,  Peru,  who  will  make  a  study  of  library  work  at 
Columbia  ami  Harvarrl  Universities,  the  Library  <tf  Congress,  and  the  offices  of 
the  .American  Library  As.sociation.  The  other  fellowship  has  been  u.ssigne<l  to 
S<*nhorita  Bertha  Lutz,  a  member  of  the  scientific  staff  of  the  National  Museum  of 
Brazil,  for  the  purixi.se  of  visiting  museums  in  the  United  States  under  the  tlirec- 
tion  of  the  American  .Association  of  Museums. 

The  Institute  of  International  Education  has  been  able  to  award  several  special 
fellowships  ff>r  .Argentine  students  from  funds  grunted  by  the  Committee  on 
Inter- .American  Relatif»ns.  This  new  organization  of  American  business  men 
was  formed  under  the  chairmanship  of  Gen.  Palmer  E.  Pierce  to  cooperate  with 
the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  in  bringing  alstiit  a  more  sympathetic  un¬ 
derstanding  and  ap|>reciation  of  the  I^ttin  American  r(‘(>ublics.  It  recommends 
to  business  men  such  comrnemlabh"  |»rt>je<d8  for  the  impn>vement  of  continental 
relationships  as  the  raising  of  money  for  fellowships.  The  Argentines  who  are 
to  receive  such  fellowshi|is  this  year  are  .S<‘flor  Braulio  lijiurenciuia  Drescher, 
who  will  study  in  the  Graduate  ScIhm)1  of  Social  SiTvice  Administration  of  the 
I'niversity  of  f'hieago;  Dr.  (Carolina  Tobar  fhircfa,  who  will  study  normal  school 
administration  at  Treachers  Colh>ge,  Columbia  University  (the  university  having 
also  contributed  toward  the  fellowship);  Sitflor  Josf*  Jlluregui,  for  s|M‘ciaI  work  in 
agricultural  economies  at  the  University  of  Maryhirid;  S«‘flor  f'arlos  G.  Gerstroin, 
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for  the  study  of  higliway  engineering  in  cooperation  witii  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads;  and  Sefior  Julio  Broide,  who  will  study  business 
adininistration  at  Columbia  University. 

When  one  considers  that,  in  addition  to  these  grants,  13  large  fellowships  were 
awarded  this  year  by  the  John  Simon  Guggenheim  Memorial  Foundation  to 
scholars  from  Argentina,  Chile,  Cuba,  and  Mexico  (see  the  Bulletin  for  May  and 
June,  1931),  it  is  evident  that  the  question  of  scholarships  and  fellowships  for  able 
I..atin  Americans  is  beginning  to  receive  the  attention  that  it  deserves. 

URUGUAY 

Course  ix  rural  legislation. — Following  a  suggestion  made  to 
the  School  of  Law  and  Social  Sciences  throtigh  the  Rural  Federation 
and  the  Rural  Association  of  Uruguay,  to  the  effect  that  a  special 
course  on  the  Rural  Code  and  other  related  legislation  be  introduced 
into  the  curriculum  of  that  school,  action  was  taken  on  matter  hy  the 
hoard  of  directors  and  the  proposal  definitely  approved.  In  a  com¬ 
munication  to  the  two  organizations,  the  hoard  stated  that  the  plan 
had  not  only  been  unanimously  adopted  but  would  be  put  into  effect 
during  the  current  school  year.  The  course  as  decided  upon  will 
deal  especially  with  that  portion  of  administrative  law  relating  to  rural 
legislation.  Dr.  Daniel  Garcia  Acevedo  has  been  appointed  professor 
of  the  new  subject.  {La  Mariana,  Montevideo,  July  12,  1931.) 

I’ruguayax  section  of  Pan  American  Insititute  of  Geog¬ 
raphy  AND  History. — In  response  to  an  invitation  extended  by  the 
Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography  and  History,  a  group  of  profes¬ 
sors  of  geography  of  the  I’niversity  of  Montevideo  recently  met  and 
took  steps  for  the  organization  of  an  L’ruguayan  section  of  the 
institute.  At  the  initial  meeting  of  the  group,  the  basis  for  the  new 
society  was  decided  u])on  and  a  committee  of  five  were  appointed  to 
draw  up  a  constitution.  {Im  Mariana,  Montevideo,  August  11,  1931.) 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  SOCIAL  WELFARE 

EL  SALVADOR 

Organization  of  Salvadorean  Medical  Association. — A  medi¬ 
cal  society  has  recently  been  organized  by  physicians  in  San  Salvador 
under  the  name  of  Salvailorean  Medical  Association.  The  principal 
aims  of  the  new  organization  whose  constitution  was  approved  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  on  April  30,  1931,  will  be  to  further  the 
individual  and  iirofessional  interests  of  its  memhers;  to  promote  the 
study  of  medicine;  to  cooperate  with  the  public  health  authorities 
in  the  maintenance  of  high  standards  in  the  School  of  Medicine  and 
in  public  health  institutions;  to  inermise  the  efficacy  of  charity  organi- 
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zations;  to  extend  and  improve  the  work  of  public  welfare  institutions; 
to  encourafre  the  hijjhest  jirofessional  ethics,  stressing?  the  social 
function  of  the  physician,  and  to  foster  closer  relations  between  the 
meinhers  of  the  profession  by  means  of  lectures,  conventions,  and 
con{»resses.  The  association  will  also  publish  rejjularly  accounts  of 
studies  made  by  its  members  and  assist  in  the  dissemination  of  health 
information.  Membership  in  the  society  is  limited  to  persons  of 
repute  who  are  graduates  of  the  School  of  Medicine  of  El  Salvador 
or  who  have  had  their  professional  degree  recognized  by  it.  {Diario 
Oficuil,  San  Salvador,  June  12,  1931.) 

NICARAGUA 

Red  Cross  aid  for  earthquake  victi-ms. — In  completing  data 
on  the  assistance  rendered  Nicaraguan  earthquake  victims  by  the 
Red  Cross  Societies  of  the  different  Latin  American  republics,  the 
Renew  and  Information  Bulletin  oj  the  League  oj  Red  Crosn  Societies 
for  August,  1931,  states  that — 

.\k  soon  as  the  news  of  the  disaster  reached  San  Jose,  the  national  coininittee 
of  tiic  Costa  Rican  Red  Cross  convened  in  special  session  and  resolvwi  to  open  a 
public  subscription,  headed  bj’  a  contribution  of  6,500  colones  from  the  national 
society;  to  send  a  message  of  sympathy  to  the  Nicaraguan  Government,  offering 
field  tents  and  me<lico-surgical  supplies;  and  to  arrange  other  means  of  raising 
additional  funds.  As  a  result  a  medical  mission  was  immediately  dispatched 
with  tents  and  fir.st-aid  supplies,  with  orders  to  place  itself  at  the  full  disposal 
of  the  Nicaraguan  Government.  The  ])ublic  subscription  fund  opened  by  the 
s<iciety  producefl  the  sum  of  12,523  colones  and  was  devoted  in  its  entirety  to 
relief  work  in  Managua.  A  further  sum  of  25, (XK)  colones,  given  by  the  Costa 
Rican  Government,  was  used  to  purchase  medical  supplies,  foodstuffs,  and  build¬ 
ing  material  for  distribution  bj-  the  Red  Cross. 

The  Guatemalati  Red  Cross  forwarded  to  Managua  514  (tarcels  of  clothing, 
food,  and  miscellaneous  supplies  colk*cted  with  the  lielp  of  the  Boy  Sc«)uts,  and 
the  ChiiK'sc  colony  in  Guatemala  sent  KM)  quintals  (quintal  equals  220.46 
|M»un<ls)  of  rice.  Public  contributions  collected  by  the  RihI  Cross  amount(Hl  to 
ov«*r  SS,(MM).  Other  donations  includtHl  more  than  1,(KK)  halt's  «)f  supplies  given 
by  the  merchants  anti  farmers  of  the  Repultlic.  The  Women’s  Red  Cross  Com¬ 
mittee  made  clothing  and  arranges]  theatrical  entertainments  for  the  Ix'iiefit  of 
the  earthtpiake  victims. 

Tlie  Ecuadorean  Rtsl  Cross  contributisl  clothing  and  20,3(M)  Frencli  francs 
ttiward  relief  o|M‘ratioiis. 

The  Mexican  Red  Cross  dispatclusl  a  relief  [mrty  ft)  the  scene  of  the  disaster. 
This  committei'  c(Mi|M‘ratfsl  with  the  t)thers  setit  by  the  Costa  Rican,  Guatemalan, 
Hontluran,  Panamanian,  anti  Salvadorean  Ht>cieties  in  collalstrating  with  the 
commiltts-  formtsl  by  the  American  Retl  Cross  to  coordinate  relief  activities. 

Imiiifsliately  u|M>n  Uarning  of  the  disaster,  the  \’en(‘/.uelan  Red  Cross  notified 
the  reiiresenf alive  of  the  International  Rtsl  Ooss  at  Managua  that  it  would 
sentl  -SiMM).  Afterwards,  however,  as  a  n*sulf  of  contributions  from  the  different 
regional  eomniitt<s;s,  this  sum  was  raisisl  to  approximately  $6(M).  Junior  R<'d 
Oohs  grou|>s  ill  Venezuela  playisl  a  large  jiarf  in  the  collection  of  the  fuinl. 


FEMINISM 

PAN  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 

New  Members  of  Inter-American  Commission  of  Women. — 
Two  new  members,  Sra.  Rosa  Huerta  de  Viteri  and  Sra.  Carmen  G. 
de  Ynsfran,  have  recently  been  welcomed  to  the  Inter- American 
Commission  of  Women  where  they  will  serve  as  representatives  of 
the  Republics  of  Ecuador  and  Paraguay,  respectively.  Sra.  de  Viteri 
is  the  young  and  gifted  wife  of  the  retiring  Minister  of  Ecuador  to 
the  United  States.  Besides  being  greatly  interested  in  the  cause  of 
feminism,  Sra.  de  Viteri  is  an  accomplished  musician  and  possesses 
many  other  talents  which  will  make  her  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
commission.  Announcement  of  the  appointment  of  Sra.  Carmen  G. 
de  Ynsfran,  wife  of  the  Charge  d’Alfaires  of  Paraguay  in  Washington, 
to  membership  on  the  commission  was  made  on  October  18,  1931. 
Like  Sra.  de  Viteri,  she  is  also  deeply  interested  in  the  progress  of 
feminism  and  the  improvement  of  the  status  of  women.  Sra.  de 
Ynfran  is  not  only  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Feminist  Association 
of  Asuncion,  but  is  widely  known  for  her  work  for  the  promotion  of 
the  education  of  women.  She  is  an  honor  graduate  of  the  Normal 
College  of  Asuncion,  on  whose  faculty  she  later  served  as  teacher  of 
Paraguayan  history,  and  was  one  of  those  responsible  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  first  kindergarten  and  model  school  in  connection 
with  the  college  in  1922.  (Press  release,  Inter-American  Commission 
of  Women,  Washington,  October  5  and  19,  1931.) 


NECROLOGY 

COLOMBIA 

Dr.  Carlos  Adolfo  Urueta.— On  September  13,  1931,  Dr.  Carlos 
.Llolfo  lYueta  died  in  Bogota.  At  the  time  of  his  death.  Doctor 
Urueta  held  the  portfolio  of  Minister  of  War  and  was  a  foreign  member 
of  the  Permanent  Commission  of  Conciliation  of  the  Ignited  States 
and  Hungary,  an  honor  accorded  him  by  President  Hoover  in  .Tanuaiy, 
1930.*  During  his  long  life  of  public  st'rvice,  Doctor  I’rueta  held  the 
offices  of  .siMiator  from  the  Department  of  Bolivar,  Member  of  Con¬ 
gress  from  Bogota,  member  of  the  permanent  commission  of  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations,  and  diplomatic  represtmtative  of 
(\)lombia  in  Washington,  where  he  was  eminent  for  his  vast  knowledge 
of  international  subjects  and  winning  personality.  By  his  death,  the 
Republic  loses  one  of  its  most  distinguished  jurists  and  brilliant 
statesmen. 

'Sw  lU'LLKTiN  irf  »lu>  I'Hii  Aiiii'rlcuii  I’liioii  for  M«y.  IWW. 
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CUBA 

Dr.  Aristides  Agramonte.  — On  August  17,  1931,  Dr.  Aristides 
Agrainonte,  a  noted  Cuban  scientist  and  pliysician,  died  in  New 
Orleans.  At  the  time  of  his  death  Doctor  Agramonte  was  president 
of  the  Pan  American  Medical  Association,  an  honor  accorded  him  in 
the  recent  congress  of  that  society  in  Me.vico  City,  and  held  the  chair 
of  tropical  diseases  in  the  new  Medical  School  of  the  Louisiana  State 
University.  But  it  will  he  as  the  collaborator  of  Doctors  Lazear, 
Heed,  and  Carroll  in  their  e.xperiments  leading  to  the  discoveries 
which  have  enabled  science  to  stamp  out  the  scourge  of  yellow  fever, 
that  he  will  he  longest  remembered.  Although  horn  in  Camaguey, 
Doctor  Agramonte  spent  his  youth  and  early  manhood  in  New  York 
City,  where  he  was  taken  when  2  years  old  by  his  mother  after  his 
father's  death.  It  was  there  also  that  he  received  his  education,  in 
the  public  schools,  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Columbia  University.  After  his  grad¬ 
uation  from  medical  school  he  accepted  a  position  as  bacteriologist 
in  the  Board  of  Health  of  New  York  City,  but  later  resigned  to  enlist 
in  the  United  States  Army.  With  other  physicians  of  the  medical 
corjjs,  he  assisted  in  stamping  out  the  scourge  of  yellow  fever  in 
Cuba,  where  he  remained  when  the  task  was  completed.  During 
the  ailministration  of  President  Zayas  he  held  the  post  of  Secretaiy 
of  Public  Health,  and  at  the  time  of  his  acceptance  of  the  chair  in 
the  University  of  Dxiisiaiia  he  was  professor  of  bacteriologj’  in  the 
S«-hool  of  Medicine  and  Pharmacy  of  the  University  in  Habana. 
(iJiario  (if-  la  Marina,  Habana,  August  18,  1931,  and  Acw’  York  Herald 
Tribune,  August  19,  1931.) 

MEXICO 

K.vriqce  C.  ('keel.  — S(!hor  Knriqiie  (.'.  Creel,  widely  kn«>wn  as  a 
financier,  industrial  leader,  and  diplomat,  died  in  Me.xico  City  on 
August  17,  1931.  Although  his  life  was  begun  in  actual  poverty, 
S<*nor  Creel  became  while  still  young  one  of  the  wealthiest  ami  most 
resjx'eted  men  in  Mexico.  He  was  a  founder  of  tin*  .Mining  Bank,  a 
promoter  of  tlie  railway  which  was  afterwards  incorporated  as  the 
Kansas  City-Mexi«‘0  and  Oriente  Kailway,  a  <lirector  of  the  National 
Kaiiways,  and  advis<*r  **r  dire«'tor  of  more  than  40  other  concerns. 
In  public  life  he  s<*rved  as  a  <leputy  for  a  number  of  Otiiis  in  tin* 
legiblature  of  his  native  State,  Chihuahua,  of  wliich  he  lat<*r  l»ecanie 
governor;  held  the  |>«>rtfolio  of  Minist4>r  of  Kon*ign  Affairs  during  tln^ 
administration  of  l'resi<lent  Porfirio  Dfa/.;and  represented  liisfiovern- 
iijent  as  ambassador  at  Wasliington.  (h'J  l/niverHal,  .Mexico  City, 
August  18,  1931,  ami  Xe.w  Vorlc  lle.rabi  Tribune,  August  19,  1931.) 


SUBJECT  MATTER  OF  CONSULAR  REPORTS 

REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  OCTOBER  10,  1031 


Subject 

Date 

ARGENTINA 

1931 

.Argentine  e\|iorls  during  the  first  7  months  of  1931  as 
comimreil  with  the  same  periixl  of  1930. 

Aug.  12 

Increases  in  .Argentine  stam|ied  |ia|ier  tax  and  taxes  on 
documents,  overdrafts,  and  other  items. 

RR.IZIL 

-Aug.  20 

('ommerce  and  industries  for  the  second  quarter  1931. 
(Railways) 

July  29 

Kicerpt  from  review  of  commerce  and  industries. 

...  do _ 1 

(piarter  ended  June  ito,  1931. 

('ommerce  of  the  port  of  Santos  during  1930. . 

Aug.  5 

.Administration  of  dei'ree  No.  19739  of  tlie  Brazilian 
( lovernment  restrict  ing  1  he  imixirtal  ion  of  industrial 
machinery. 

Aug.  7  i 

lm|N>rls  of  coal  into  RiodeJaneirodiiringJune.  1931 _ 

Aug.  11 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  the  quiurier 
ended  June  itO,  1931. 

Aug.  13 

Braziliiui  publications  .  .  ... 

.Aug.  17 

The  establishment  of  the  ('miio  Instituteof  Bahia . 

Aug.  21 

Kicerpt  from  reixirt  on  general  conditions  in  Brazil  for 
.August,  IlMl. 

t'llll.K 

Sept.  11 

HiiiMer  twine  tn:iniif:H'tiireutulev(:iken  in  (*hile . 

Cin.OMRI  \ 

Aug.  14 

Author 


A.  M.  W;uTen,  consul  at  Buenos  Aires. 
Do. 


K.  v.in  den  .\rend,  consul  at  Pernsun- 
buco. 

I..i»Tence  P.  Brigics.  consul  at  Bahia. 

.Vrthur  O.  Parsloe,  vice  consul  at 
Santos. 

Samuel  T  I.ee.  consul  general  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro. 

Do. 

Utwrence  P.  Briggs,  consul  at  Bahia. 

Samuel  T.  I.ee.  vice  consul  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

I.a»Tence  P.  Briggs,  consul  at  Bahia. 

Kmbassy,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


Tliom.is  D.  Bowman,  ct>nsul  general 
at  Santiago. 


Iniliistrial  Directory  of  Molellin  .  .  .  Aug.  Jti  !  t'.irlos  ti.  Hall,  vice  ivmsul  at  Medel 

I  lit). 

Vnnual  re|Nirl  of  the  Minister  of  National  Kdiication,  Aug.  'Jli  j  l.egation,  Bogata. 

Dr  .\liel  t'arlMinnel,  to  tile  ('oiigre.ssol  ItKtI.  | 

t'ominercial  situation  iti  Hie  l>e|Hirltnent  of  Bolivar  at  .\ug.  31  ,  Kli  Taylor,  viieiviisul  at  t'artagena. 
tlie  end  of  July,  IKil. 

Barrainiuilla- Puerto  t'olonibia  Highway  nearing  com-  .S»|>t.  4  :  Krik  W.  Magnuson,  ivtisul  at  Bamii 
|iletion.  ()Uilla. 

COST  4  KU  A 


IteiMirt  of  tlie  president  of  tlie  National  \s.s<H'ialion  of  .Vug.  ;  David  J  D.  Myers,  consulat  San  Jo#. 

t'otfee  PriMluiers,  IwiMKlI.  j  I 

Rei«>rl  on  KirsI  Nalioiialt'liild  VVelfiiri' t'oiigre.s.s  .  Vug  JS  |  l>o. 

.Viiietidmeiil  of  article  in  of  tlie  Penal  t'lHle  .  -  .  do  .  IV. 

Vineiidiiieiit  of  article  127  of  tlie  t'lvll  I'lale . do  |  IV. 

t'o.sla  Rican  cenietery  regnlallons  .  .Sepl.  11  I  TV, 

Preliiiiniar.i  reisirt  of  the  Direclloii  lleneral  of  Stalls-  do  IV 

tics  for  iit:in  |  | 

I'l  HI  ;  I 


Iniimrl  of  eilible  oils  into  t'liba  .  .  ..  Vug  24  ;  K.  I'.  K.  Dntuoul.  consul  getwral  at 

Halvuia. 

.S>a|i  ini|s>rls  of  t'nba  do  IV 

t'nbaii  fert liner  and  iii.sm'iicide  nii|«>tls  Vug.  23  IV. 

Kxixirl  of  t'nbaii  frnils  and  legelables  to  tlie  I  nited  I  Sept  I  IV. 

Slates.  I 
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Date 


Author 


Itni 

Annual  reiHirt  of  c-ommerce  and  industries .  Sept.  9  Elvin  Seiliert,  vice  consul  at  Puerto 

Plata. 

Evcerpt  from  annual  report  of  commerce  and  Indus-  _ do _  Do. 

tries,  1931.  (Manufacturini;.) 


MEXICO 

Keisiri  on  .Monterrey  Iron  and  Steel  Works,  19:91 _  .Vug.  24  Edward  1.  Nathan,  consul  at  Monter¬ 

rey. 

('losing  of  mining  o|ieratinns  at  Agua  Prieta . .  Sept.  19  I^wisV.  Boyle,  consul  at  .\gua  Prieta. 

PARAGf.W 

Review  of  commerce  and  industry  in  Paraguay . :  .\ug.  11  V.  Harwood  Blocker,  jr.,  consul  at 

.\suncion. 


PERI* 


Inauguration  of  the  Institute  of  International  Studies  .Sept.  16  i  Embassy,  Lima, 
and  Inter-University  Relations  at  the  University  of  ■ 

San  Marcos. 

IRVOVAY 

Excerpts  from  aretiort  on  general  conditions  prevailing  July  10  I.«slie  E.  Reid,  consul  general  at  Mon¬ 
in  Uruguay  for  the  month  of  June.  tevideo. 

VENEZI'EI.A 

I^eading  articles  of  imiiort  at  La  (iuaira,  Venezuela,  .Vug.  19  Ren  ('.  Matthews,  vice  consul  at  La 
July  1-31,  19:11.  Ouaira. 


